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The objects of this pamphlet are: 

1, To particular!}' describe the counties 
of Jefferson, Clalam, Island, San Juan 
(San Whan) and Whatcom; in Washing- 
ton Territory, 

2, To give suoh other information, con- 
cerning the the Territory in general, as 
would be of interest to intending Imtei- 
grnnts. 

3, To keep away those who would al- 
ways be florry they carae here, and bring 
those who would always be glad they 

came. 

We know there are thousands whom 
this country would just suit, and that 
there are many other thousands whom it 
would not suit. It is not the object of the 
society to de^ieive people tor the purpose 
of getting Oiem hei'e; but to furnish i^lia- 
ble information to those whom^ did they 
know tlic truth, would fill the country to 
overflowing, and be contented besides. 
The society therefore' hopes that this 
pamphlet; may serve as a sort of guide- 
board to those in search of home^ candid- 
ly warning some to settle somewhere else, 
and beckoning others to the evergreen 
shores of Puget Sound. 

Let, then, those who read it, do so care- 
fully and understandingly, and we feel 
confident that none whom it may induce 
to come here will afterwards charge us 
, with deception. 

Several months have been devoted to 
procuriHg the information here given— 
which has been gleaned from the personal 
knowledge of the writers, and from actual 
' residents of the localities described— and 
It may be relied upon as being as nearly 



correct as candid men can write it. Every 
town, settlement, valley and stream ot 
importance in the counties lias been sepa- 
rately described, so as to enable those in- 
tending to settle here to select, as nearly 
as possible, before they start, the locality 
which would be likely to suit them best. 

All pamphlets heretofore published have 
been descriptive of the whole territory, 
and, being about the size of this one, the 
descriptions of locality were either too 
general, or entirely omitted, and conse- 
quently, very tmsatisfactory. 

Fullv convinced that details are what 
immigrants want, this society determined 
to Inrnlsh the details with reference to 
these counties only, because similar in- 
formation of the whole territory would 
necessitate a larger Tolume than It could 
aiford to publish and more accurate knowl- 
edjre than it could readily obtain. 

The electric-pen map is not as hand- 
some as the society would have been glad 
to have furnished, had it been able, but it 
gives a truthful and fair outline of the 
counties, towns and streams described, and 
ol the adjacent watery. 

In order to pay the actual cost of paper 
and printing, all who can afford it will be 
expected to pay twenty-five cents per 
copy for the pamphlet, but; no person seek* 
inginrormation In good faith shall be de- 
nied a copy on that accaunl. 

Applications for pamphlets should be 
addressed to 

. W. H. ROBERTS, 
Sec'y Immigrant's Aid Society 
. Northwestern Wash. Terr., 
Port Townscnd, W. T. 
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Washingrton Territory. 

As th!s pamphlet is devoted to the par- probability if will be only a few years 

ticulnr description of only Ave counties, wiiea the railroads now projected and nn- 

for the reasons given in the preface, it is der course of construction, will place all 

deemed proper thata brief outline ot (he Eastern VVaslungton in easy, quick and 

whole territory be given, as follows: clieap communication with tide-water on 

Wasliington Territory was organized Puget Sound, wliich is its natural and ul- 

out of Oregon Territory by act ot Congress timate outlet and base of supplies. 

March 2d, 1853, and is in the exti-eme ,„„„„„, «_ 

' *wi TT -^ ^ a*.. T* ^WESTERN WASHINGTOM 

northwest corner ot the United States. It 

l8 bounded on the north by British Colura- ^* * timbered country bordering upon Pu- 

bia, on the east by Idaho Territory, on the S®^ ^""^ »»^ ^ ^^e ®«ean, and is devoted 

south by Oregon ana on the west by the '^ «griculture, lumbering, mining, manu- 



Paciiic Ocean. 

It contains about 70,000 square miles 
and is about 350 miles east and west by 

about 200 miles north and south. 
' It is divided by the Cascade range ot 
mountains into two great physically dis- 
similar parts, known as Eastern Wash- 
ington and Western Washington. 



facturing and shipping. The soil, climate 
and productions are nearly the same iui 
every part, as in the particular counties! 
herein described; but the proportion otj 
agricultural land in these counties is gen- 
erally conceded to be greater than in any 
of tlie other counties in Western Wash- 
ington. Yet, in each one 'of them, there 
are thousands ot acres of very desirable 



EASTERN WASHINGTON n# lands awaiting occupants. There are 

Is a prairie country, devoted almost ex-neighteen large counties in Western Wash- 

dusively to stock raising, wool giowing ington every one ot which (except Lewis) 

and agriculture. It has a deep, rich soil, borders upon the ocean, Puget Sound, or 

well watered, and vacant lands enpngh to the Columbia river; consequently they all 

supply a million more tamilies with tarms have ftrst-class sliipping tacilities. Every 

and if the immigrant prefers a home on county is abundantly watered by springs 

the prairies, or designs raising stock ex- and streams of pure water. Farms lying 

tensively he should steer tor Eastern a tew mile^i back troui sajt-water and 

Washington, which now has a population screenecj from the cool sea bretzes by belts 

of •nly about 25,000, a large pet cent, of of timber, usually ripen crops a little ear- 

whom have settled there within the last Her and fruits and some kinds ot garden 

four years, tmck do better. 

THE CLIMATE If the immigrant wants a good farm 
is warmer in summer and a little colder wpon or near tide water, and is willing to 
in winter than in Western Washington, clear it or have it cleared; or if he wishes 
and a greater variety ot crops can be to engage wholly or in part in shipping, 
laised there, as- corn, peaches, grapes, mining, lumbering, milling, tishing, log- 
melons, &c. ging or manutactnring, let iiim steer for 
The fiicllities for taking supplies in and Western Washington, which, in all these 
produce oat are now not adequate, cheap, industries and their auxiliaries, offersjirery 
or quick, being wholly by boats by the Sood indnoements to men with enterprise 
way of tba C^nmbia river; but, in all »Qd capital. 
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STATE OP WASHINGTON. 

In 1860 the population of the Territory 
was 11,594; in 1S70 it was 23,995. In 
1880 it is fairly estimated tliat^it will be at 
least 70,000. At this rate— by reason ot 
11 umbers — we may demand admission as a 
State in about 188o; but it is generally 
conceded tliat we will wheel into line as 
one of the States of the (Jjiion before that ^ 
time. The people are already clamoring 
for Statehood and to timt end have framed 
and ratified by popular vote a State Con- 
stitution. 

As a Territory our political influence is 
insignificant; as a State we will have as 
much power in the Senate as any State in 
the Union, with at least one vote in the 
House ot Repi-esentatives. This >>ower 
will give us internal improvements, and 
many other advantages which will many 
times compensate for the trifling (if any) 
inci-ease in qixes. 

AI^EA. 

The Territory contains 70,000 square 

miles; or, in other words, it is twice as 

large as the State ot Maine; nearly tour 

times as large as Vermont and New 

Hampshire together; over twice a-( large a^ 

Indiana, or South Carolina; nearly twice 

as large as Ohio or Kentucky; larger tlian 

Scotland and Ireland together; larger than 

the wholp of New England, whioh has a 

population of about 4,000,000; nearly 

twice as largo as tlie State of New Yorlc, 

which has a population of over S,000,000; 

larger than England and Wales and halt 

of Scotland witli a population of about 

25,000,000; from which comparisons it 

will be seen that we yet have ample room 

for millions ot people. 

In order to show the increase or decrease 
in population, in the different counties of 
the Territory, as shown by the census tor 
1878 and 1879, we present the following 

table: 



COUNTIES. 



1878. 1879. GAIN. 



Columbia 5,820 

Chehalis 7^0 

Clalam 470 

Clarke 4,288 

Cowlitz 1,783 

Island 600 

Jelforson 1,577 

KJickitBt. 1,999 

Kliig 6,544 

Kitsap 1,548 

Lewis 1,803 

Mason 520 

Pacitic 1,411 

Pierce ?,801 

SanJuan 700 

SkamanlA 221 

Snohomish 1,042 

Stevens 846 

Thurston 2,971 

Wahkiakum 669 

Walla Walla 5,701 

Whatcom 2,115 

Whitman 3,709 

Yakima ;... 1,711 



6,894 


1,074 


808 


88 


569 


99 


4,294 


e 


X,810 


27 


633 


33 


2,427 


850 


2,898 


899 


6,183 


* 


1,799 


251 


2,095 


292 


560 


40 


1,351 


* 
• 


3,051 


250 


838 


138 


495 


274 


1,080 


38 


2.601 


1,755 


3.246 


275 


504 


* 


6,215 


514 


2,331 


216 


5,290 


1,581 


1,912 


201 



Total .50.511 57,7fiH 7,273 

*King decreased in population 361 

♦Pacific " " « 60 



♦Wahkiakum " •* 
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MINERALS &C. 

Western Wasliington is Icnown to con- 
tain gold, silver, copixjr, lead, cinnabar, 

iron, coal, lime- rock, brick-clay, potters '- 
clay, building-stone and other valuable 
mlncmls and substances. 

CJOAL 

has for several years formed one of the 
chief exports. It is found in the counties 
of Clalam, Jefferson, Whatcom, Kmg, 
Pierce, Thurston and Lewis, and perhaps 
others, but the only mines worked are 
those in Whatcom, King, Pierce and 
Thurston. 

GOLD 

is found almost everywhere, but not in 
quantities which old miners would style 
paying until the discovery ot tlie placer 
diggings on tlie headwaters of the Skagit 
river in Whatoom Co., in 1879. Tbes^ 
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fields are very rlcli, and every steamer 
from tlie soiitli brings amon^ us Scores of 
excited i^eople wlio are rushing there. 

IRON 

is known to exist in vftrious places; but, 
with the exception of the beds in Jeffer- 
son county near Port To wnsend— which 
are now, under the direction ol a wealthy 
company, being opened, no effort has been 
made, so far as we l<now. to mine it. 
This enterprise however, gives promise of. 
bb\n§r an industry of no small magnitude, 
and will not only afford employment to a 
large number of men. but will give a new 
impetus to all branches of business in its 
vicinity, and it is hoped, yield a handsome 
profit to its proprietor*. 

THE LTME-KILNS 

of San Juan county send to market every 
year, thousands of barrels of the best 
quality ol lime. The numerous and im- 
mense beds of 

POTTERS' CI.AY 

still lie dormant, awaiting th© advent of 
men with experience and capital to utilize 
them, which if they could do now soon, 
they cotild obtain and control the whole 
tr?ide in that line on the Sound. 

There are no brick-yaitis yet, of impor- 
tance, if at all, in any of these counties, 
although good brick are in gi-cater or less 
demand, and it would sseem that a yard 
would pay. Ko scientific geological sur- 
x'ey has yet been made of the Territory, 
and consequently what little'we know ol 
its mineral resources arc chiefly the results 
of accidents, and probably only a small 
part compared with what science will ul- 
timately unfold. Every year adds to the 
list of discoveries something not before 
known to exist; so that ours is not only 
art agricultural, lumbering, fishing and 
commercial country; but it is a n^ineral 
country as well. 



SHIPPING STATISTICS FOB YEAR 1879: 

American vessels entered foreigu — ag- 
gregate tonnjkge 157 475 

American vessels entered coast^wise — 
aggregate tonnage 67 5S2 

Foreign vessels entered foreign — agrgrc- 
gate tonnage 55 897 

CLEARED. 

American vessels cleared foreign — ag- 
gregate tonnage 16S .547 

American vessels cleared coastwise — 
aggregate tonnage 49 052 

Foreign vessels cleared foreign — aggre- 
gate tonnage 53 794 

VESSELS BUILT IN PTGET SOUND DISTRICT 

FKOM 1870 TO 1879: 

1870, 2 steamers, 5 schooners, 1 barge, 
total 8 vessels— aggregate tonuage 535.67 

1871, 4 steamers, 1 ship, 2 schooners, 
total 7 ves.se I s-aggregate tonnage 1 560.32 

1872, 2 steamers, 4 schooners, 3 barges, 
total 9 vesssls — aggregate tonnage 911.65 

1873, 5 schooners, 2 sloops, 2 barges, 
total, 9 vessels-aggregate tonnage 1 051.1 

1874, 3 steamers, 6 barken tines, 8 
schooners, 2 sloops, 1 barge, total 20 ves- 
sels—aggregate tonnage 4 319.92 

1875, 1 stcanaer, 10 schooners, total, 11 
vessels— aggregate tonnage 1 801.51 

1876, 5 steamers, 1 bark, 2 barken tines, 
6 schooners, 2 sloops, total, 16 vessels, ag- 
gregate tonnage 3 530.23 

1877, 5 schooners, 2 sloops, total, 7 ves- 
sels—aggregate tonnage 660.13 

1878, 5 steamers, 1 bark, 1 barken tine, 
3 schooners, 2 sloops, 2 barges, total 14 
vessels — aggregate tonnage 1 857.48 

1879, 5.steamers, 2 schoonersi 2 sloops, 
total 9 vessels-aggregate tonnage 1 210.16 

On stocks, 4 vessels; aggregate 1 650 

3 vessels were built for the HawaiUn 
Flag during 1879 not included in the 

above^tatement; aggregate 327 tons. 

Vessels docinneilted in the district: 45 
steamers. 40 of which are employed on 
the Sound. 91 sail, total, 136 vessels— ag- 
gregate 36 117.26 tons. 
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KORTH-WESTERI^ WASHINGTON. 7 

EXPOKTS OF LUMBER TO FOREIGN CQi-N- ing to your means. Firet-class from New 
TKiES FROM PCGET SOUND DISTRICT, York to SftQ Fraiidsco is about |116 for 
1870 TO 1879: adults; second-class, about ^88; and em- 

igrants about $55.50; but each person 



o >-»i-i»-iH-i-i>-»i-i^-«i-»i-i|H should inquire fuUv, at his nearest rail- 

so OOGOQOOOOOOOOOGOOOGOw: ,^, .'. .^ 

§-t?^*ooo|^SSSwS^oH road o&ce, as to the tare to San Francisco. 

H."^ o \ ^ ^" reference to your meals while on the 

cB ;5. OQ - o cars, the most ecotiomical way is to pro- 

c/. Sjn^coe-oo5ba-^^^c?ios|^5z{ yide yourselt with a lunch basjcet filled 

l^^fSgKogSggSSd^ with such cold victuals as you prefer, sHt- 

S<?ro<Doooooooo2 S flcient to last you to San FrancRk^o, but 

g^SSSoooSSooop^ you can replenish it at any time, if nec- 
,^ S" I ' • cssar)', at any of the many towns through 

S F"^ t>a*»-» M H- >-» bo ^ ^ 5{ which you will pass. A large, sate and 

Sr^"^ o2S2§o§tig§gSS ^ commodious steamship leaves San Fran- 

''i.5^'^^'"°'^^'*""^SS;! *iisco for Port Townsend at noon on the 

'^IglgggfoSg H loth, 20th, and 30th of each month and 



s -» 



o 
o 

o 



|3» § Qo » you should so manage your affiiirs, and 

g ^ . 40 <j calculate the time, as to get into San 

/ -S5Soot:JS^gggl^^?J Francisco the day before she starts, or ou 

I . ?^QobH--^oigK)Oi^f--^gw ^^® ^^^* ^^'*^' ^^ '^^^^ ®^ *^« month, which 

"^^SggJgSgogc^gj. ^ ^iU gaye y(j„ ^ gr^jj^j; jj^j^i Qf expense and 



3 »«J 



^'IQ ^ annoyance laying over until the ne^cfc 

• It 9 stejyner. The fare on tliese steamers to 

^1 tsb»Mn^botob©rf».Mi>og Port Townsend is |20 in the cabin and 

S*^ I I i I S i I I I ^ I ^10 iu the steerage, either of which in- 

o gg§gc)ogoooS eludes berth and meals. Upon arrival in 

^' SSooSSaSooS* Port Townsend you will find first-class 

hotels and boarding houses where you will 



The foregoing does not exhibit tlie ex- be well cared tor at from |1 to $1.50 per 

portation of lumber, coal, grain and hops ^^y^ o^ less by the week or month, and 

to San Francisco and other domestic ports whei-e 3'ou can leave your families until 

as that is mainly transported in enrolled jovi decide where to settle, 

vessels which do not enter and clear. It Any tnrther information which you may 

is estimated that between 70 and 80 yes- then wish for, will be cheerfully given yon 

sel8 are employed, carrying each year by calling upon the* Secretary of the So- 

150 000 000 teet of lumber, 100 000 tona ciety. Regular steamers leave Port 

oi coal, besides grain and other produce. Townsend on stated days, calling at all of 

Imports for 1879--$ 31 339.97. ^ the places named in the pamphlet, and 

HOW TO REACH WESTERN WASHINGTON- ^"l ^ake you to most any point you may 

wish to see at very moderate cost. 

The quickest, cheapest and best route is Whenever you may wish to go you will 

to come overland by rail to San Francisco, be referred Dy the Secretary to an agent 

and thence by steamship to Port Town- orlrlendof the Society, who will show all 

send. Ou the cars yo» can come first- about his neighborhood. Asa rule it is 

class, second-class, or emigrant, accord- better not to audertake to bring bulky or 
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heavy household goods with you as yoa centet of the American continent; yet it \s • 
can buy a new outllt here about as cheap not a paradise where |)eoplemay expect to 



as you can ship your o!d. Each adult is 
allowed to carry about 100 pounds of bag- 
gage free, but must pay lor. all over 
tliat amount. 



NAVY YARD. 

The great and growing commercial 
interests oi the Northwest coast impeia- 
tively demand the establishment of a 
Navy Yard somewhere on Puget Sound, 
and, in all probability, tlie government 



regain youth or live forever, Tlie sauie 
violation of tlie laws oi health a re ioUo wed 
by the same inevitable con sequences liere, 
as elsewlicre. The cool nights baVe sl 
great sanitary effect. While ttie people of 
tlie Atlantic States aie rolling in iheir beds 
a II night and gasping for breath, our esc- 
pended energies are being restored by & 
refreshing sleep beneath a pair ot woolen 
blanl^ets. 
Fever and ague is unknown except iii. 
will soon select a suitable place and cause ^^ses of persons who have come from tiia- 
one to be erected. The advantages which ,^rious districts (there is but little malaria 
Puget Sound possesses for a Navy Yard here) and they soon get well. Cases of 
are simply incomparable. The place to summer complaints of children, as cliol- 
locate it would, of course be a matter re- era-hifantum, dysentary, diarrhea and 
quiring a careful survey by competent en- ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ developed f roiii 
gmeers, but in o«r hun,ble judgment no ^ ^.^^ ^^^^ ^^ temperature, also pleu- 
spot on the Sound presents greater in- ^3^, pneumonia are comparatively rare, 
dnoemente with tewer obstacles, than the rj.^^^ jj^e no diseases peculiar to the coiiii- 
island of 700 acres lying between the bay Hydrophobia is unknown. The 

of Port Townsend and Scow Bay. The ^j^tera are not cold neltiier aw the sum- 
water aU about the Island is deep enough ^^,8 hot, but the temperature throughout 
to float the largest vessels, and free from the year is remarkably uniform. Surgical 
any submarine dangers. There is an im- operations here ai-e seldom followed by 
mense bed of good building stone on the ^^fa^orable complieation such aiErysipc 
island, also plenty of fuel and water. An ^^^^ gangrene or pyemia. Rheumatism 
iron furnace about one and one half miles ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ g^q^^, of rheumatic 
distant, across the bay, is being erected, ^ff^otlon is probably more prevalent here 
and it is very probable that a rolling mill ^^^ j^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ atmosphere is 
will soon follow. The government has a jess humid 
largo military reservation and garrison 
near the island, but across Port Townsend 
Bay, where are always stationed one or » 
more comimnies of troops. 

HEALTH. 

Western Washington is one of the most 
healthy localities in the United SUtes. 

It is far more wholesome than the valleys 
•i the Western rivers, and the nma who 
comes here trith a good constitution, has 
a fairer prospect of long-life than the 
dwtller in the crowded cities ot llieeast or 
in the leitile but malarious talleys of the 
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This tsounlj occupies a long, narrow strip. 
Tc johis thj southern and eastern bound- 
aries of Clallaai and extc^nds from the 
Pacific ocean to Puget Sound. It meas- 
ures ab^uc 84 miles ease and west and 
Hbout 20 miles north and souch— equal to 
1^330 square niiles—and has a population 
of about 2,500. About one-tourth of its 
surtHce is occupied by tlie Olympir Range 
ol Mountains and their foot liills, which 
extend diagonally across it from SE. to 
N VT . , pract i<ja 1 1 y d i vid i n g, the cou n ty, by 
reason ot their gri.»at highth and impassable 
iiativre, into two isolated parts. The main 
peak") ol lliese mou. tains are from 4,000 
I to 6,000 feti high and never bare of snow, 
^ Upon their 

KASTE8N SLOPE, 

near the bortlers of the Sound and upon 
tlie creek bottoms, all settlement in tlie 
,' county are at present confined. From tlie 
( summit to the waters of tlie Sound the 
distance varies from about ten to forty 
miles, owing so the large bays that indent 
Die shores. The eastern slope, consisting 
of loothilis, up lands, creek bottoms and 
small valleys, is- not an extensive agricul- 
tural countr}', although what agricultural 
land there is is of the very best quality and 
very productive. 

The creek i>ottom«, va'leys and marsh 
lands are thought by settkrs to be the 
best, because richer soil and more easily 
brought under cultivation, and are conse- 
quently the flrst soughtjifter and first set- 
tled. Tlie«c bottoms and valleys however, 
:\pre all small, and marsh lands are found 
only in small oodles or patches here and 
there.* Nearly every claim taken is com- 
posed partly of upland and partly of marsh 
or bottom, because of the scarcity of the 



I 



latter. The general face of the country 
between' the foothills and the Sound is a 
broken or rolling, heavily timbered up- 
land—valleys, marslies, and creek bottoms 
being the exception. < 

SOIL. 

Tlie soil of the uplands varies from sand 
and gravel ridgeg, which are considered 
worthless, to clay loam benches wliich it 
is believed will prove to be good agricul- 
tural lands, especially for small grains- 
fruit and pasture. The uplands have not, 
however, been thoroughly tested yet, and 
probably will notl)e until all of the bot- 
toms, valleys and marshes have been tak^^i: 
but as far as tried ti^ results liave been 
favorable. Many are «f the opinion that 
upland for general farming will* be pre- 
ferred to lowland, for the reason that crops 
in the latter are sometimes delayed in 
planting or drowned out by the late rains, 
•while those on the former thrive luxuri- 
antly and obtain such a rank growth thftt 
an unusually dry summer would not ma- 
terially , affect them and they mature* 
earlier. 

The principal streams in this county 
emptying into the Sbund ai-e: the Port 
Discovery creek, Chimacum creek, Little 
Quilclne river. Big Qullclne Tiver, Docc- 
wallops rivers, Dokaboos river and Hama- 
hama creek. 

PORT DISCOVERY CHEEK 

empties into Port Discovery Bay, about 
ten miles from the city of Port Townscnd, 
and is about six miles long. Near its 
mouth are a few salt marsh claims which 
have all been taken. The dreck has two 
main branches, one leading towards Quil- 
cine Bay; through a valley of about a 
qtiarter of a mile wide, to lake Hooker; 
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tlie other dixee'ily Into the hills. There a way u^> to the suow line will lor uisnT 
are now only tour settlers above the years yet liirntsh employmeiit tor numer- 
mouth of the creek, all ot whom are in the ous iogghig camps And make markets tor 
Ticinity of tl)e lake. Tl^y are natWefl ot uio farmers. 'l%e whole yalley Is well 
Maine anclIlU note, and three baye families, watered with clear rimniiig brooks fed by 
They settled here two years ago and as yet . springs and by snow hi the mountains., 
have no 8cho(»l or church privileges. A and will make the best kind ot a dairy 
county road has been surveyed and partly country. > 

opened, leading from Port Disi'oveiy cbimacum crekk 

through this valley to Quilcine Bay. empties itito^ Port Townsend Bay, five 
There are yet on this road and ui>on the miles southwest from the city ot Port 
branchesof the creek at)out 15 good claims Townsend. Its length is about :flfteen- 
which are vacant, and not over six miles, and it courses through a rich and 
or seven miles from navigable water, productive valley now quite tblcl^ly set- 
Snyill grain or truit has not been tried here tied with thrifty farmers, nearly all of 
yet— except fi)errie8, which ylekl abun- whom are English, Germans and Auier- 
dantly; but there is no doubt that they leans. There are yet a lew desirable bot- 
wU! do well. The average yield ot pota- torn claims vacant, b^t the best ttlacevereci 
toes Is 300 bushels per acre, while garden have been taiceM. This valley has qu(te n, 
vegetables grow finely. The dettlers say local reputation.for itci productions of but- 
the land is neither easy nor difficult to ter and cheese, although well adapted t(» 

the raising of all Iciiids of cereals, roots, 
fruits, vegetables, etc., etc. The first set- 
tlers here were very poor, but by their 
industry and perseverance are now, alter 



clear. Tbe creek and lalse are full ol trout, 
and salmon in their season are talcen in 
great quantities. There are a number of 
good sawmill sites, but the erection ol a 



grist or saw mill would not be justified at ^ twenty years of toil, owners of large, 

present. Near the mouth of the creek, at well-stocked tarms, and aie independent'. 
Port Discovery, is a laige steam sawmill, A cheese tactory was started in WIS 

4vhere lumber, laths, etc., can b(> bought which furnishes a market for all the luilk 

at the market rates in any quantity. This in the neight>orhood at about 85 cts p^^r 

mill is also a great standby tor that class cwt. Very fair roads leadthroitgh the 

ot settlera who are not able to live ^n their valley in difterent directions connecting 

claims and wait until Ithey can make a with Ports Ludlow, Townsend and Dis- 

support thereon— as they can get steady covery. Tiie number of inhabitants of the 

work at good wages at the mill or in the valley is about 150. There is a good 

logging camps as lo!ig as they wish, thus school house, and a good Iree school is kept 

enabling them to earn money to fit up on an average eight mouths a year. There 

their homes. Gold has been found on the is no regular divine service* but ministern 

creek and its branches in many places, but of different denominations frequently go 

in no place as yet in paying quantities, there and preach. 'A good many of the 

The hills and mounUins west ot the creek settlers are bachelors, and, as some of 

have been but tittle explored although it is them have very fine farms and aie desiroui^ 

confidently belicved^'Dys^many that rich of selling, their places could be bought 

mines of coal, iron, tiie preck>us netals, or very reasonably. The local markeift arc; 

some other valuable substonce will yet be Ports Townsend, Discovery and Ludlow, 

Aiacovexed in them. At all events, the and aie very good. A telegraph line 

ftae boOiflt ot jtlmber tji^ fiinge the hilia Ixon Port Townsend, conuecthig with all 
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I^arts of the world, extends throagh the 

bet tie meat, and an office and operator are 

: Icept there. The people do their tradhig 

principal) J at Port T^wnscnd— distant 

About twelve miles from tlie center of the 

«ettienieut-~ which is aLso their post office. 

'Inhere Is more' or less demand for arm 

liiborers whose wages are about $30 per 

mouth. Bog iron ore has been found 

vipou many o( the farms in Chfmaoum, 

ft lid a company has been incorporated for 

the manufacture iron. The Creek and* 

Its tributaries are lull of fine trout and are 

great resorts for fishing excursionists in 

flue weather. 

TliB LITTLE AND BIG QUILCINE RIVERS 

empty into Qu Heine Bay alK>ut three- 
fourths of a mile apart. The former is be- 
lieved to be from 15 to 20 miles long, and 
the latter about 10 miles; both being small 
clear, crooked, rapid streams, and haying 
their souix^ iu the Olympic range. There 
are at present on the two rivers about 16 
permanent settlers, 8 of whom have fami- 
lies, and all live along or near the boi-ders 
of tlie bay. Within from two and one-half 
to five miles of the bay are enough good 
vacant claims (being part bottom and part 
upland) to accommodate 9 or 10 moze 
tamiiies. The present settlers are mostly 
Americans, about .one-halt being* from 
Maine, and ail intelligent and industrious 
people. Iu 1879 they had a public school 
for 3 mouths, theaverage attendance being 
six. Next year they expect to have school 
6 months. They have no church. Suit- 
able roads and trai is connect the settlers 
with each other;* also, a main 
road leads to Port Dis<*.overy 
Bay. At present produce has to be hauled 
only from ^ to 1^ miles to a good siiip- 
ping place. The wages of farm laborers 
is ^0 a month but the supply is greater 
than the demand. The local markets are: 
Seabeck and Port Gamble in Kitsap coun- 
ty, distant by water respectively 14 and 27 
miles These places being extensive lum^ 



bermili towns, the market is always good. 
The farmers can also always find employ- 
ment here at good wages if they wish to 
work out; or, in some of the numerous 
logging camps, if preferred. 

There is a teu-acre cranberry marsh on 
the Little Quilcine, which will doubtless 
prove a valuable property to the man with 
enough energy to utilize it. North of 
this river is a fine body of unoccupied land 
containing SOO or 1,000 acres known as 
the "'Elk ground, '' which it is thought is 
admirably adapted for hay land, if not for 
l^eneral farming. The soil is a reddish 
clay, some parts being mixed with gravel. 
The country iKick of the settlement has 
not been thoroughly explored, on account 
of the difficulties to be overcome in pene- 
trating such a vast wilderneiis;' but tho«>e 
most familiar with It do not think there is 
much desirable vacant lands more than 
we have here mentioned, on or in the vi- 
cinity of these rivers/* The foot hil's of 
the range come very close to tide water 
all along Hood's Canal, and are generally 
too steep an<l close togetlier to admit of 
agriculture; ' but wherever land can be 
found that is suitable for cultivation, with 
the exception of the hard work in clearing, 
It makes the most productive and profit- 
able kind of a farm. Pure streams of water 
are found everywhere, and, if of any size, 
are filled with beautiful trout. The prin- 
cipal crops so far have been hay, 
potatoes, oats, wheat and all kinds of 
fruit. Thos. Pierce has two peach trees 
which bear well, but tlie fruit is not con- 
sidered as fine as peaches grown in the 
Middle States. A. P. Howe has raised 
cabbages on the Little Quilcine which, 
without extra cultivation, weighed as hie:h 
as 65 pounds each. Just as taken from the 
ground but free of dirt. He says It is **no 
trick'* to raise a field of cabbage that will 
average 20 pound dressed, and that cab- 
bage grow no better proportionately than 
does any other crop. I visited this sec- 
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tlon in October, 1878, and was astoniiihecl - ation ot the land and character erf tlie soii 

at finding ffoch lovely locAtions lor farms', do«snotdifl^r matei-ially from llvAt be- 

rich soil and luxuriant gardens. H. C. twecn Port Ludlow and Port Townsen*!, , 
Cottle raised, in 1879, from not over % • which is all taken and a great deal of it 

ot an acre, 12>^ tons of mangel wnrtzel, cultivatcJ. The short above the beach is 

Sqoasiics have been raised here tlmt ranch tiie same thionghout the count3''T 

weighed from 60 to 100 ft?. Corn does not being upland, which generally fronts upon 

always rii>en, and Is planted only for eat- the water in a bold gravel and cement 

ing while green. Tomatoes usually ripen or clay bluff. There are, however, occa- 

wlthout extra care or being favored by siortal depressions leading down upon 

location. Melons do not do well. Im- laige gravel spits, that usnaUy surround » 

proved farms here are held at from 140 to lagoon and marsh inside of the beach, af- 

$75 per acre, but it is probably too high, lord ing good pfaces to make roads to get 

Going eight miles south from the Big up and down. Tliese uplands, as above] 

Quilcine, we come to the described are nearly covered with a dense 

DOCEWALLOPS; growth of tluiber, tbe soil varying f ron> 

two ml^es further to the worthless sand and gravel ridges to bencli- 

DUCABOOS, esand rolling land with a good soil coin- 
and, four or five miles still further, to ^ posed of vegetable mold with clay subsoil . 
HAM AH AM A CREEK Xonc of the land would be Called stony A 

—allot which fiow into Hood'S Canal, The except the gravel ridges, but there aroj 

country along and between these streams occasional large and small boulders whieli^ 

is about all alike, being heavily timbered when ©noe cleared off, leave the land for- 

and rough quite down to the cana), so that ever free, as there is never enough frost to 

there is but little available farming land, work those which may be below to the 

On the Docewallops are now three fam- surface. There is sotne gravel in the best 

ilics— Americans; on the Ducabooa one, upland soil, but so small and scarce as toj 

and, on the HamaHama,'two. There are not Interfere in tlie least with cultivation, 

a few more good claims on these streams It is an open question as to where these 

not taken. One or two logging camps, grajiite boulders cfi me from, as there are 

employing from five to twentj men are none in the country except these scatter- 

usuailyyn operation here and the field for ing ones; but the prevailing opinion 

loggingJs so extensive and favorable that seems to be that they were deposited 

it wiil for years yet be the lending Indus- where we find them by icebergs that onte 

try. floated over the country. 

Along the borders of scow bay and oak bat, \ 

DAYHOP BAY • j 

Which is near Quilcine Bay, and upon the between Ports Townsend and Ludlow, 

long strip of land between Dayhop and *rc ^^'^ beautiful little harbors connected 

the canal extending around to Port Lud- by a small slough. All the land around 

low and through to Ohiniacum it is thought them has been taken up and several farms 

alarge number of good claimscan yet be ai"© cultivated. These places could be 
found. Tho distance from the head of bought at a reasonable figure, and, in the 

Dayhop Bay around the beach to Port hands of the right kind of men, could be 

Ludlow Is about 40 miles, and not more made splendid home* and good paying 

than half-a-dozen settlers are to be found farms. The locations are delightful with 

upon the whole coast, although the form- the exception that they are practically ac- 
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;G^>ib]e only by water. Here at the wa- 
re r '3 edge is an iirimeiise beil ot good 
building ston^. This stone has been ^^ised 
a great deal In the construction of fine 
and vahiable buildings, both hi Port 
Townsend and in Seattle, and while it is 
the easiest kind of stone to dress, U i^ re- 
lieved that it will prove to be durable. 

QUIMPEK PENINSULA. 

lays l>etween Port Townsend and Port 
Disco verj' Bays, and is about 8 miles long 
and from 2>^ to 5 miles wirJe, It is nearly 
all upland, and but a small portion is re- 
garded as suitable for agriculture; but we 
are satisfit»d that time and neces»ity w.ill 
prove the falsity of this belief when, in- 
.st4?ad of a small portion, the greater part 
will bo found under cultivation, 

A man in this countr}' is like the one 
who went to see the city but could not see 
it on account ot the houses. It is almost 
impossible to see the country here on ac- ' 
count of the trees. The trees and under- 
brush are so thi^, and the tallen timber 
so plentiful and interwoven together that 
it is with the greatest difficulty that a per- 
^ son can penetrate it, consequently the 
[ first and succeeding settlers usually select-, 
ed the first partially open bottom land 
they could find on the outskirts and 
branded the whole of tlie rest in the inte- 
rior JUS worthless. ^ It is strange indeed if 
Lmd that produces such a dense growth of 
I timber will not produce grain, vegetables 
and fruit. We regard such a belief as 
I more of a tradition than a fact; and the 
tew experiments which have been made 
sui^tain our opinion that nearly all of 
these so called worthless lands will yet be 
the most sought after. We clip the fol- 
lowing from the *>N"orth Pacific Coast:" 

Garileiuiig'EiDeriieDts oil Fir Lanl 

Editor North PACipfc Coast:— 

Dkab Sir: — In coroplianco with your 
request, I extract from my journal a few 



experiments iii growing vegetables on my 
place, three and one half miles south of 
New Tacoma. You wish to know what 
our high clay-loam timber lands will pto- 
duce,as it is thought by many that tliey 
are worthless to the farmer after the lum- 
bermen have culled their choice of the tim- 
ber. 

The fact is, they are worth more than 
any other class of lands we have, and if 
ever3' stump were taken out would be 
worth at least two hundred dollars per 
acre, within two or three miles of tide 
water. 

The soil I have been exi)erimenting with 
is high land clay-loam, which but a few 
mo^iths ago was coveied with a dense 
mass of very heavy timber and sallal. 

I have taken eight plats of land, each 
plat twenty-five feet square, thorbugldy 
worked deep, cultivated often, keeping the 
surface soil well stirred and weeds not 
permitted to show themselves. 

Plat 1.— Snow Flake potatoes; drills 
three feet apart; fair sixe potatoes cut so 
as to liave two eyes to a piece and pieces 
dropped nine inches apart in drill. Dug 
nine bushels and twelve pounds. 

Plat 2.— Sande treatment as the above 
with the addition of six barrels of com^ 
post thoroughly incorporated in the soil. 
Dug seventeen bushels and forty pounds. 

Plat 3.— Large White Belgian Carrot^; 
drill fifteen inches apart; no fertilizing 
material used. Harvested and weighed 
December 15th, fifteen busheld and eight- 
een pounds. 

Plat 4.— Student parsnip; drills fifteen 

inches apart; no manure. Harvested Feb. 

Ist, seven bushels and five pounds. This is 

a new variety of delicious flavor, ennobled 

from the wild parsnip by Prof. Bnckman, 

ofthoBoyal Agricultural College, Eng- 
UinU. 

Plat. 5. — Same as above, with addition 

of one barrel decomposed hen manure. 

Dug twelve bushels and thirty-eight 
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poauda. 
Plat 6.— Yellow Danvera 



prematurely on low bottoms. One v^ 



•uioii.<; ill the habit ol riding over a brolveii 
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soil 

sowed March 1st, (Oregon seed) in drilla ol country' in cold, still nights wilf ^~ 

fourteen inches apart; used one barrel hen need to be toid that the lowest teinp^^^**' . 

ni aniu« and three one pound cans potash; ture exists in the lowest locations. \^^ ]^ 

Imrvasted elevvn bu^heR Why is it the highland orchardia^ *^. 

Plat 7.— Lane's improvtrci Imperial California receives 25 |>er cent. more?"^^S 

sugar beet; ground worked twenty inciies his fi^Jt in the San Francisco market t^'P^"l 

dvep; used three barrels of well decom- the Sacramento valley fruit gro\^^^^ 

posed compost. Harvested 915 pounds. Simply because all highlands contain n^^^o/ 

This is a superb variety; seed from B. K. of the si llcious, alkaline and mineral lp*^( 

I f 

Bliss & Sons, New York. posits, giving the fruit a finer -color aV//c^l 

Plat S.—Premium Flat Dutch cab- exquisite taste. A belt of over tli^'ee^~| 

bage; used one barrel spoilt salt salmon as thousand acres of this high land, cla^^^^ 

a tertilizer, and during the . time they loam soil lies a short distance south ot tli'^^ 

were iieailing, sprinkled them a few times Taoouias, re'«dy for the hemesteader o^^^ 

with strong salt water. Ground dug pre-emptor to locate upon, and in tei!"* 

twenty indies' deep; December 12r.h bar- years this quality of land will command*' 

vested seventy-tour head averaging eight- the highest price of any in the whol4 Pu-*' 

een pounds per head. This variety, with get Sound basin, 
thorough culture, on this soil, will head , Reipecttully, Frank 3. Allino. 

up hard and fine ninety -five out of a hun- [New Taco.iia, Dec. 16, 1879. 
dred. Seed trom tho Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

This exhibit I do not consider very re- 
markable as to quantity, but as to quality 
suiXirior to that produced on our low 
lands. 

As to fruit culture, it has been fully 
demonstrated at different points on Puget 
Sound, that our high clay lands produce 




PORT TOWMSKMD 

• 

Is an incorporated city, with a permanent^o 
population ol al)ont SOOJ tl>e third in ini- ,e 
portance in Western W ashington Terri- it 
tory, and the county seat of Jefferson to J' 



\ 



County. The Custom Bouse for the dis-n. 
trict of Puget Sound, and the United ge 
States Marine Hospital, are located here re 

the finest quality of frait, and are much «"^ '^ '^ ^^'^ P^*«^ <>^ ^^'^"^^ ^^ ^'^^''''^ r- 

better adapted to the he^ilthy growth ot ^"^ ^«' ^^^ ^<>»"^^«« ^* Jefferson, Isl- m 

orchard trees than our low, damp valleys, ^"^ *»^ ^an Juan, winch convenes twice ?<] 

and are lesi^ liable to be injured by early * y®*""* i^e 

and late trosts. The location- of the city Is nnqnestio>i- ; 

Our new comejs, in selecting a site for ably up^n tlie most healthy and sightly 

an orchard, should choose our highlands sjwt on Puget Sound. Being on the ex- 

iu preference to a valley. Warm, low in- trerae end of Quimper Peninsula on the 

terval land is more subject to untimely Bay ot Port Townsend, a?id right in Che '^^ 

■Irosts than the neighboring elevations, cool draught of the main ^rial currents *^^ 

As the night air becomes chilled its densi- sweeping to and from the sea, it is a<%nally 

ty increases, and it rolls down the hillsides favored with a fresh and invigorating 

and settles on the gats wht* re tho prevail- breeze that drives sway all dangerons im- 

ing stillness favors the process of freezing, purities. There has never been a case ot 

During the mild, sunny ddys ot winter, diphtheria known to originate here, nor 

fruit trees are more liable to be swelled has any case brought here ever spread. 
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^I'-'bay of Port Townsend \yliich the city rivo there from, and depart for, San Fian- 

^^^^kooka Is about 21^ miles wide by aboiit dsco eyery nionrh. Port Townsend is 

* S:iies long, every part of which affv>rds a'so tl^e starting point ol the Alaska mails 

^'^Sd aiiGhorago in from 5 to 20 fathoms of and a regular steamer runs Irom there to 

'i'ocer, niicl secure shelter for vessels, [ts aH of the principal places in Alaska, and 

t^h^atioii j^eojirraviiically malces it probably back once a month. It isaho the end oQ 

^^Cnoi^ important body of water for tlie the daily mail route from tlie east and 

•t^quireiueiits of commerce than any other dally steamers Irom up the Sound con- 

inn ol the Sound, iHJcaiwe H is right in nect tiiere with semi-weekly steamers 

tlie angle formed by tlie Straits of FueA from Victoria, B. C. It also has a weekly 

rnid Admiralty Inlet, and wheitj ves."»rls connection by steamer with New ;Dunge- 

.. ward bo\ind witli a fatr wind, must gen- »«e«^ ^^rt Angelos, Elwah, Pislit, Hoko, 

.^rall V stop and wait lor a tow. as the wind ^eah Bay and Quileut in Clallam county, 

iratbronghtthemnp tiie Straits UMially with San Juan, Friday Harbor, Lopez 



lies out here, or they have head winds in 
the Inlet. And so with outward bound 
vrsfsels. They may have a fair wind out, 
si-s iMr as the entrance to our harbor, whci-e 
, iL p^ft^n|dies out, or they encounter head 
I'winds in the Straits which obliges them 
to lay- to or beat out at considerable peril. 



Island, East Sound and other points in 
San Juan county, and Seho me, Whatcom, 
Sftamisb, Semi ihmoo and other points in 
Whatcom county, also a daily lerry con- 
necting with Island county. 

The Government keeps a revenue enrtrr 
stationed in the harbor, whi'e on the we.«t 



' IJonsequently, vessels inward or outward^ side of the bay, about three miles from the 
i hound, always cakulate on making Port ,Vity, is Fort Townsend, a beautiful place, 

Town^endbay to waitlorat©wor tavor- where one or more companies of U. S. 

nble winds to take them on. As high as troops are always garrisoned. 



:JS large vessels liave co«ne to anchor ii> 
• front of our city on one wind, unable to 
1 proceed further troiii the causes just men- 
! tioned. 

It is also important as being tlie last 
and mo*t convenient harbor between the 
United States and British Colunibia. Also 
MS l)clng the first really good harlwr from 
I he ocean. The Custom House, being 
l\ere, makes it necessary for all vessels 
from, or bound to. a foreign port, to come 
liere to enter or clear; hei»ce it is the us- 
ual destination of all foreign ships bound 



Port Townsend is the principal market 
anrt shipping point of the adjacent conn- 
ties, and iliousandsol tons of grain, wool, 
potatoes, hides, cheese and other products 
are exported from its wharves every year* 

The business portion of the city is built 
upon a low, level, triangiilar gravel spit 
ot about thirty acres in extent, kn»wn as 
Point Hudson. At the base of this spit 
rises an almost perpendicular bluflf to the 
lieight ot about seventyflve feet. Tlie 
iiill is a natur!iU oval and fertile prairie 
and great enough in area for the building 



to tiie territory, which Uj here tor weeks of a large city, where stand the priniiijal 

sometimes, waiting orders and the town rei»ldences with their suburban gardens, 

gi'ts the benefit ot their patronage, which public gchool buildings and U. S. Marin c 

is no small matter as most ot them outfit hospita\ The view trom this evergreen 



here for the return voyage thereby leaving 
Iroin one to five thousand dollars each. 

Tim Pacific Mail ^team^hip Co. raakes 
Port Townsend its bead quarters for Pu- 
g«t Sound, and three 1 irge steamsldps ar* 



grass-covered plateau and from nearly 
ever}' door and window ot the pleasant 
homes thereon Is simply magnilii-ent. 
Almost beneath your feet, nestled under 
the Wufi', by the water's edge, are ' 
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iiiess hoiHe?, while beyond Is the broad iiler northward one hundred and»fort^ 

b3:iutiful harbor with It^shlpphij?. Tmu- miles or moiv, lu one imbiokea ebaiu^ t 

lug to the right, the MUltary gJirri^on that towering mass of rock, ice, and &no»^ 
with Its neatly arranged grotinds and mount baker 

white qiiartors set In a ba<jkgronnd of ct- wlio. In his winter i-obes that have dtrfi^ 

ergnten forest. jn?t above the bay on the the snuimer suns ot wnturk»8, looms *■ 

west side, atiracls the attention for a tew ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ .^^^^ j,^^ l»eavens— a fit s|>ec'- 

moments, until llie eye wanders on, up, ^^^^^ ^j. ^j^^ i,anaiwork, imnieasiiral>TeMe>> 

orer the tree tops Into the region of the ^^^^ x)nin!potenee ol natnits, that tit 



clouds, and is fascinated by the mighty, 
reverence-Inspiring hills and snow rofbed 
peaks of the Olympic range of mortntalns 
some fortv miles distant. You are so 
charmed with this absorbing panorama of 
natui-e outlined against the western sky, 
and which has stood there since the begin- 



ning, or since the hiind of the Maker 
shaped it, never Iiaving echoed ihe loottall 
or voice of man. that you are reluctant to 
to leave it. But the range of observation 
wliich extends in other directions is equally 
Interesting, and, as yon slowly tern to 
lice the east, your eye sweeping ilie 
sourhern horizon, takes In the bay and 
the blue peaks of the CascadK range which 



lights the eye but humbles the soul « 
man. 

It is upon Port- Tow nsL-nd's plea-^ai-' 
bluffs that travellers love to linger o : 
a ckar day, ab-orbcd for hours in adnii »-:i- 
tlon and study of tlie grand landsc^i i^f^ 
spread out before them; and even old st^t- 
tlers, who have viewed it a thousand tiiiic:*^ 
Ofcfoie, fetill finij infinite pleasure as lYt^y 
pass up and down in stopping a iew irio- 
ments toad mire and extol its matchlo^s 

grandeur. 

Port Townsend, by reason of its ei:i — 
chanting scenery, clean surrounding-.^, 
and eminently healthfuriocanion, prese'ic-i 
one ol the finest sites in the world upon 
here and there show themselves above the ^^^x^^ ^o establish some high, institutioxi 
intervening forest, until arrested by the ^j. lej^rjj-mjr. Parents wliose sons aiici 
immense proportions of Mou it Kanier, ^.j^rj-hters were sent here from abroad to 
over a hundred miles away, rearing Its ^^.o,^fp!^.te their education, could rest as- 
white head two and a half miles high (14,- ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^l^^y ^y^^.^. -^j pj^^ qI ^^e health- 
UO feet,) in stupendous grandeur, to the .g^j. g^^^^g p,j eartii, and especially exempt 
clouds. Facing now lull to the east and ^.^^^^ ^^^ malarial andliiost contagious dis- 
northeast, the mouth of the bay, and com- ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^.^^ ^^^^ j^g,,^^ diphtheri i, ^c. 
n\ingling waters of the straits of Juan ^^ -j, ^ perfect paradise also for litt.e 
do Fuca and Admiralty Inlet, Irom five to ^jiju^ren, because ol its healthtulness; and 
seven miles broad, breaking here and ^ijHq ^.g are constantly reading of in- 
there by the action of tide-rips Into toam- gfanees In other communities where all of 
i:ig waves are brought fuU into view, with ^j^^ children in some families have been 
Admiralty Head light lionse and the west ^^.^^j. ^^.^^ wltiiln a few days of each 
«hore of Whidby island. ^fl,e,, |jy that dreadful ma'ady, diphtheria. 

But, by tar the most gorgeous of this ^ death from this cause here is ul)3 )luteiy 
side of the v>icture still lies before you, unknown. For this reason, combiiieJ 
namely: The continuous and now dis- ^.jth the beauties and conveniences of tfie 
tjnctly visible peaks, chasms, and rocky place, the bluffs of Port Town»?nd s'^ionhl 
siiles ot the Ciiscade range of mountains ^e, and if people could l>e ni iil* to reallz.* 
which separate Eastern from Western g^at wliat we say is tru», soon WOtrLi> b.', 
Washlno'toa, and extend from M mat Ba- ti^o homes ot hundreds of fond puciUs 
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^liosc souls are wrapped up in teucter de* barber shops; two house ami sign painter?; 
otion to the health of their Jittle one?, one boat builder with ways for taking out 
ncl wlio have the means t« live wherever small vessels; eight carpenters; one stone 
lioy choose. mason and plasterer, two meat marlcets; 

DIRECTORY. two luicksters; one milk wagon; one hen- 

X*ort Townsend has one public scliool "^^^> several hacks, express wagons and 
i \ vicle(^into three departments and taught ^^^y^'^ ^"^ ^^'^ company with hand engine; 
>y three able teachers. There are 237 one turner; a good wharf to deep water, 
rliiltlreii withiusclioolagein the district, besides several private lialf-tide wharves; 
ind soliool is kept from seven to ten ^"^ ^^^^® *^"^ ^^^^ Chinese laundries; a 
Lnonths a year. There are four churches J*'^® bi-ewery; fonr saloons besides the 
md four church orgauizations, namely: *^o/fl ^^^'S a court liouse and a goodjail. 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcoi>al and ^ here is abed of potter's clay within 
Catliolic, and as mauy Sabbath Schools, 0"« »»'e of the city, that is about 20 feet 
Tiiere is a lodge of Good Templars with ^^'^^^ ^""'^ of access and of good quality, 
an average membership of 60, tliat owns *»<^ there can be no question but this in- 
a ball, a large two story building, 30x80 ^"^^''^ ^'^"^^ beestablisli^d here and made 
feet and well linished and furnished. ^, l'*^^' l>e<JHiise there is nothing of the 

There are lour Masonic Bodies and tliey ^*"^ ®" ^^^ Sound, 
ovvii two fine, large halls; one tribe U O. Port Townsend does a large wholesale 
R. M.; one lodge L O, O. F.; Historical and retail trade; but the past year or two 
Society; B. B. Club; Cornet Band; Boat- have been exceptionally dull in tire way 
ing Club; Social and other kindred Soci- <>* t'usiness, not only here but all over the 
cties; two shoemaker shops; one office Sound— the consequence oi depressions in 
.'general agent Pacific Mail Steamship Co.; trade in other countries. The war bc- 
one cigar and tobacco store; one general ^^een Chili and Peru has greatly affecte(^ 
commission merchant and money ex- the westeju part of the Territory because 
change oflflce; one lumber yard: several these nations have l)een large consumers 
etevedores; several good boatmen with o^'ow hunber; bnt we anticipate that the 
rigood boats and sloops for hire. demand for our lumber will soon be great- 

1 There are four large wholesale and re- ^^ than it has ever been before, 
•^tail general mei€liandise and ship chand- ship yard akd mill site. 

" lery stores; one hardware store, one drug At the head of Port Townsend Bay is 
store; two stove stoics and two tin shops; probably one of the best sites for a large 
I one large wholesale and retail bakery and ship yai-d and steam saw mill to be found 
I provision store; one boot and shoe store; on Puget Sound. The harbor Is so shel- 
, one jewelry store; three variety stores and tered that it is comparatively always calm 
i news depots; one auction store; one Chi- whi>e there is a large deep lagoon; capable 
I nese store; one merchant tailor store; one of holding millions of feet of logs, con-- 
retail grocery store; lour large hotels; one nected with the bay by a narrow channel 
restaurant and several private boarding suitabl© for driving the logs in and out. 
houses; two weekly newspapers, Post Pure, tresh water is abundant. Ship build^ 
I office, Telegraph •ffice and Express oftice; ing is destined to become one of the lead- 
three doctors and seven lawyers; one real ing ill industries of tlie western part «f 
estate and insurance agent; one teaclier of the Territory, and as this spot has been 
histraniental music; one blacksmith; two ^uiteji and pronounced to be admirably 
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Hdiipti'd tn tlic ;iiii^lii(^ by tome of the 
moat proiiilueiit ship buildera of tlie U. S., 
it isoiily a quesLtoiiortlnie wtieii It will 
bvu(ili».'d lOTtliitc purpose. Ni>t n iiilla 
(lisiniit is |ik-Mly ofjtooU buihling s^iontso 
iwiivenieiit loibelwiy that it can belwulpd 
upon >eeBela from ilm quarry irithout 
linuliii;;. 

POUT I.UDWJW 

isn inaiinfHauriiiK towu on ii deliglitriil, 

li:irlKjr, about thirteen miles Troni Port 

'i'ownsend. Its exports are lumber, lutbs 

itnd slilnjjks. lUHtnm mills aro esleii- 

slve, nuti millions of ftet ol lumber are 

cm tliereiinnnally. During Ilie iiasi \\\o 

yuni-s, liowvvtr, the mill hiis been '■ sbnC 

ilowu " on account ol the dc.itU of Its Inr- 

luer projn'ictor und tliu wltidlug up ot his 

e-*t.'ite; but in tlie inciiiitiniB this pro pi'rty 

li.iidiaugi-d liaiiilsHud an entirely new 

and much largi^r mill ]ias l>een eructtd. 

It is uo\i ovvnt.-U by llie Puget Mill Co., a 

[loration (owning two other 

lltsonUie Sound,) Alio will 

ss liere as etxm as tbo mills 

1 the market jiislilles it. 

I'iUi its line rei'idciin^^. clcin- 

tty location, is nn inviting 

and contains a population. 

Is and Bbip ynrri ni-e in op- 

Lbout 350 tir 410. A good 

is Itept about oiie-bntrol the 

« biltiging a diilly 



It i 



■> tilt- 



le Chiumi'uui mid rumishes 
', witli II H'ady mui'ki't foi' 
«, aud an opportuiiliy to 
d wages wlieii tliey desire it. 

Is always 0|>en to the public 
paiiy's we0-6t0ck<'d sioie will 
It any tiling lies! red as cliBSp 
ad el^ewliere. 

ard or the liallBruli^ers b.ia. 
died here since 1ST3, since 
tweuty-six veMcls, nggrcga- 

iliavebeen coustrnuicd, aud 



two more are now being built — one a 
scliooncx niwut 90 ftct long anil the oliier. 
ascK-w steamer, sbont 1-20 ft-et ion^ — 
both tor the llnw^iiian islanlt trnde. Tliis 
is ilie largest ship yai-d ou (lie Sound, and 
Messrs. Hall liroiher^. as sidp builders. 
Iiave neli earned a wide ni,d splendid mp- 
Ulalion. 

Tlir mills, siiipyiiri) and logging i'aiii))S 
co^inecteU thertwltb, when all ai-e niii- 
niiig, give euiplnyjueut to from aW t» 300 

POKT DISCO VliKY 
is also a majiufacturlng town, sltualtd 
about ten miles Iroin ]'oi;t rownseud, on 
tlie wtjst siiic «f Port DiscoTBry Bay. IE 
contains a population uf from 160 lo 20U, 
which in one «ay or auollier is coiitiected 
witii, or ileijeiidiuc npon, tlie extensive 
steiiin mills iociLied tlieri^, owned by S. J^. 
Masticii & V.O., and devoted lo tiie uiaMi- 
factiireof luiiiber, latlis. spars and shin- 
gles. Numerous logging camps, employ- 
ing a largo force ol men each, are In al- 
most consuint operation at various i>oiurs | 

'along tbe Struits, getting out log» for this i 
mill, which is one ol the oldest and most '} 
reliable enterprises in the country. Clus- 
tered around the mill, aud upon the hill in ' 
the rear ot it, are the conilonable qn.'ir- •] 
lers aud flue residences of the elnptoyecs. 
whidi are llie best evUeucih in the word J 
ol the good pay'aiid care ilicy receive ami y 
the eoml'uris tliey enjoy while in the em- 
ploy of this eouip^ny. A public scliooi is 
tatiglit Iliere IrOin three to sis montbs a 
year, aud divbie services are Leid occas- 
sionally by ministers from Port Towuseud 
aud Seattle. A large part of the meu en- 
gaged at the mills are nciglibjriug lurin- 
( re, con3ec[uent'y sober and iudusCrioU'^. 

A small steiini ferry plies between the 
mill and the landing at the road lending 
t) Port Town send, Bute or lixice a day, 
conuectins with a good daily stage which 

-carries passengers and a daily wail Irom 
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r»ort ToH'iisend to Port Dij^covery nnd expect to see beautiful rumi " Iiomes 
tjack. The bay of Port Discovery is a tliroughout thaC whole coast within view- 
magnificent body of water Irom one and a of the Pacific ocean and within hearing of 
Ijalf to two miles wide aiid eight miles the ceaseless roar of its surt. ThcM-e is no 
long. The land tronting on it is not as a reason wliaterer why this body of land 
wliole considered productive, although all should have remained so long unknown 
lias been taiven (principally by speculators. ^"(I unoccupied, except that the territory 
Oiiring. railroad terminal excitements) and Contains so many other attractive places, 
several fine cultivated farms are to be this i.s off the usual routes of travel, and 
rouiuU The lands owned by speculators is so diflicult of access by reason of the 
oan now be bought very cheap. Thts bay high range of mountainsVhich separates 
runs nearly parallel with the bay of. Port it from the Sound. So far as danger is 
Towiisend; they being only two a1id one concerned, a settler in this region would 
half milos apart at the neck of Quimper li«ive no more to fear than he would any- 
peninsnla, a magniri<«ent place is formed where on the Sound. The only way of 
by nature, with a frontage upon both bays getting in there now is by steaaier from 
for the building of a city. At one time it ^*on Townscnd down to Pisht. Hoko, or 
seemed probable that this neck would be ^eah Bay, and thence by trail which is a 
selected as the terminus of the N. P. R. long way around and tenons. Rut it is 
K., and every acre was speedily taken by possible if a pass cannot be found through 
eager speculators at high prices, and laid ^^'^ mountains directly back of Poit 
oft' upoL paper' into a city. There are Townsend and Port Discovery^ that a 
tliose who still cling tenaciously to their nearer way may be found around the 
laud with the firm belief, wliich is not an southern spurs of the range, starting from 
unreasonable one, that ihe railroad and Hood's Canal, thence westerly along the 
city will yet come. south boundary of Jefferson c\)unty. 

THE WESTERN SLOPE, The Climate of the western slope must 

^ or that portion of Jefferson county lying be very similar to that of the eastern 

^ west and south of the Olympic Range, slope, and considering the whole matter. 

^' from what is known of it, is believed to one thing is certain, and that is, no moun- 

' contain more and better agricultural land tains, if as high as the moon, will prevent 

J than the eastern and northern slope along the determined pioneers of this age from' 

y the sliore of Puget Sound. It contains, finding a good way in and out to this 

including the southwestern part of Clal- western slope if it is worth anything and 

am county and northern part of Chehalis they start in to do it. If the country 

' county, about 3,300 square miles, or over there is as good as we have reason to 

I enough to furnish farms of 160 acres each, believe, a railroad will yet extend down 

13,200 heads of families, provided it is all through it from the Columbia river and 

I tillable, which is improbable. A large Chehalis river to Neah Bay. A more 

amount of it however, must be excellent particular description of a portion of this 

for dairying and general farming, and at country will be found in the description 

the preseiit rate of immigration it will all of the -'Quileut country." [See Clallam 

be occupied in a» few years, when we may county.] 
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Clalam Cotmty . i?=;r 

Tills chnnty occnpies the extreme north- good larmlng land is lonnd in small qnan- 

western |>oition of Washington Territory, titles, almost ip lo tlie snow limit. 1'liesc 

It Is bounded on the north by tlie straits monntains afford a iionie for thousands of 

ot Fnca,on the east and south by Jeffer- elk, deer and other liinds ol wild ^aine, 

son county, and on the wePt by tlie Pacific and liave never been explored to any 

(x-ean. It has an an area ot about 2,050 considerable extent, but, as gold has been 

square miles, the great«»r portion of which found in all tlie sti-eams cmptyiiig troiri 

is still unexplored. Although organized their northern slope into the straits of 

at a comjKiratively ear«y date (1S54) It has Fuca, it is belicTcd that they will also at 

not j'et attained a poptifation exiieeding some future time affcird profitable em pi oy- 

450, and its taxable property was valued nient to thousands of miners by their lib- 

in 1879, according to the report of theTer- eral yield of tlie precious metals— so tliat 

ritorial auditor, at $154,351 only— being a they will indeed be a "thing of beauty and 

smaller amount tiian that of any other a joy forever,'' and be found pract>calJy 

county in the territory, pxcept Skamania, valuable besides adding beauty and solenm 

and proving that it Kas developed very grandeur to the scenery, of the country, 

slowly in comparison with tl>e rapid Along the straits, from the Jefferson 

growth of other localities. ^.^j^^ty u^e ^t Port Discovery Bay, on tlit 

The northern shore line of the county ^^.^^ j^ ^^^^^ Flattery on the west, we f!iic\ 

extends from Port Discovery Bay to Cape q^^^^^ Bay, Dnngeness harbor and river 

Flattery, a distance of about 80 miles. It M^.ponnell creek, Morse's creek. Fori 

is indented by numerous bays, rivers, Angeles harbor and creek, Elwha river,! 



creeks, etc., along which are the prin- 
cipal settlements in tlie county and around 
which arable land is found in various qnau. 
titles. 



Fresh-water Day, Crescent bay and creek. 
Lyre river, Twiii rivers, Deep creek, 
Pyscht river, Clallam bay and river, 
Hoko rivers, and Ncah bay. From Cape 
The Olympic coast range 01 monntftlns piatt^ry south along tim Pacific ocean to 
extends Ironi southeast to north-west j,,^ j^ff,.rgo„ county line-a distnnce of 
tliroiigh the entire length ot the county, .j,,^,,, gj, mUes-wlll be found: Wy-a-atdi 
at about its center, and occupy a large ^^^^.^ j^^^^^^^ ^j^^,^ ,„,, j,,^ gomewhat 
portion of its surface. The more promi- ,,^,^^.,5 Q„j,g„j ^j^.^^ ^^j,,^,, ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ,,p 
nent peaks in tills range are covered with g^.^hem slope of the mountains described 
perpetual snow, materially Affecting the j,,^„„^ „„ extenslre and fertile tract ot 
climate by rendering summer nights so ,,„^ ^^^^ ^, ,.,,jyj, ,, ^^.j^y^ ^^^ ^,^^^j 

cool that frosts linger until April in the any Icind of farming and much of which is 

Spring and Irequently appear as early as „_,,!-:- 

?eptemberin thetVili along tliesetilements „ _ . „ 

,' , , ., , .,.,1 .1 .« 1 SOn-> CLIMATE AND PKODCCTIONS. 

(hat border the foot-hills on tlir one hand, • 

and skirt the straits on the other. Along Along tlie valleys and water courses the 

the numerous streams and water courses soil is principally a rich alluTial deposit of 

that have their source in tlic mountains, black loam. In most places this rests 
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til>oii a claysuUseil. Where suUi is the be far above 25 to 30 bushels. Oats reach 

ease, drouth is never known, as sufficient an average of 40 to 50 bushels, witli an 

moisture is retained through the puinnier occasiouHl crop of over 100— barley about 

months to bring out the strength of the the same. Potatoes flourish Iiere at the 

soil for any kind of growing crops. Such rate of 200 to 300 bushels per acre — with 

kinds ot low lands are usually covertd in occasional crops verging upon double those 

tlieir wild state with alder and maple, amounts. All kinds of garden truck can 

^vilh a fair sprinkling of hemlock, cedar, be *»had for the planting," in liberal crops 

white fir, etc. The underbrush consists —except, perhaps, tomatoes, watermelons 

of elder bushes, yhie maple, dogwood, sweet potatoes, etc.— and even they can 

Imzel, crab-apple, gqoseberr3% etc., etc. oc produced with reasonable artificial ap- 

^V hen cleared and put into cultivation, pli»nces. Corn succeds only where early 

this land is exceedingly fertile, and amply and hardy varieties ai-e used to withstand 

rewards the liardy pioneers for their toil- the influences of cool summer nights, 

and patience in reclaiming it from the Most tanners raise enough for home con- 

torest. sun»ption only. Apples, peare, plums, 

The uplands or ridges, between the foot- ^^'^''"''^^^ ^^c., down to blackberries, goose- 

liiils and salt wa^er, and hiterspersed berries, strawbemes and currants all do. 

« mong the more tertile valleys, are usual- ""'^^^ *"'^ ^*" ^ produced by any farmer 

Ivcoverrd with a heavy growth of timber «* ordinary experience. Turnips. beet5, 

( principally red fir). The soil on them i. carrots, etc., are raised in abundance for 

commonly found to be a whitish Drown ^^^''^' "'^^' ^^ ""^'^^ ^''^"^ timothy and 

i^ay. The fir trees, being evergreens, do ^'^'^*'*» ^^ **" ^^^'■'*"® ^^ *^^"^ ^'^ ^^"^ P^'" 

not enrich this soil from year to year ««''^' «»^' i» somQ cases, as higha8 4ton8. 

with fallen leaves, although much of it is '^'^'® '''^^^ water strenms yield trout and 

found to be valuable for grazing purposes. ^'''*''''" of difierent kinds in their season, 

e Perhaps no portion of the great and slow- ""'^^'^ ^^'^ '*^'^ ""^^^^^ ^^'^*"^ ^»^*^* «"^"^«1 

, \y developing northwest is subject to ft-w- ^^^^ "^ ^^*® ^^^^ ^^^^'^ ^"^^ ''''*^'® salmon, 

c er and less radical ell ma'tic changes ^^^^^h, sturgeon, halibut, liei ring, smelt, 

;^ than is Clalam county. The warm, Japan ^nd many 6ther kinds ot palatable fish. 

; ocean current, striking its western siiore The fishing industry, although yet in its 

( nud flowing Up ilie straits of Fucj), serve ^"^^"cy, is destined to be one of the main 

i to temper tlie jigor of its winter in as •'^^^"^^^^s ^or sustaining a dense and varied 

^ marked a degree as the snow-clad peaks l^^P"^^^^^'^ ^" ^"^"^ years. Ducks and 

ill its raoufltain chain soften and mellow ^^^^ abound, and, on shore may be found 

its summer heat. Taken together, and S^use, pheasants, pigeons, quail, «tc. 

understood fully in their workings, these '^'^^^^e »»'e ^w fur-bearing animals, these 

two powerful influences render the climate ^®*"^ confined to beaver, etter and mink. 

temperate in tlie extreme. Occasional hawks are found to harass 

. ,, , , * poultry; and such pests as black bears, 

A^"<>»g the varied and valuable produc- pantliers, coons, wild-cats, skunks, weasels, 

tons of this favored county may be found etc., arc not entirely unknown, though 

aU kinds of cereals, roots, vegetables and losses among young stock are infiequept 

fruits except those confined to tropical and light. No fatally poisonous reptiles 

climates Wheat is frequently produced or insects .ve found, and, beyond frogs, 

at the rate of 40 to 50 bushels per acre, and garter-snakes, hornets, ye low j ackets and 

ir."l?a"::! "'"*'?.' '"^'^'^^ 'bumblebees'^hereis'^othinitoJ^^^^^^^^ 

the genejai average in the county will not one ol them. '^"""" 
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DK8CR1PTI0N IN DKTAIL. liilinietit is located on the west side, about . 

Be^lniiiQg at the north-east cornor of a mile iiiiaiul fro'ii the mouth. This in- 
the county, at the mouth of Port Discov- stitution U ju^t opeiiingan industry th ir 
cry Biiy. let us take a tour of critical will develop into jrrcat importance as Hk- 
o liservat ion H Ion o^ the shore hue. We find conn tny grows older. A horse trail cou- 
Seqiiira bay about nine miles distant from nccts tliis bay with Port Discovery. I^eav- 
tlie starting? point, with little available iug here on the west side, we follow a gootl 
tanning land intervening, except high, wagon road past some excellent tfiougii 
grazing country, save enough perhaps for still unreclai me<l ma rsli land, and, niter 
one or two claims around a small lalce traveling two miles we emerge upon a tiJ^e 
about midway between tlie two bays. This looking prairie beaiing the name oi tit 
land is still unsurveyed and . is vacant. b:iy. The prairie contains about 5, Out' 
Sequim bay IS a beautiful body of water, acres, but it is gravelly and is used only 
extending a little over four miles inland for a common cattle range, except a^'oiiutl 
in a direct southerly direction, and vary- the edges where good land is IouikI in 
ing in width from a few hundred j-ards to spots. Some eighteen small farm.*; art 
three-tourths of a mile. The mouth of located around the edges and in the viciii- 
the bay ismade quite narrow by a sand irj'of this |)rairie. The people are poace 
spit which, on accocnt of the position of ful and happy. iMost of the farmers ha vti 
the shore line below, renders tlio bay com- iamilics, and a district' school is taiigli^ 
pi etely land-locked. About the mouth of during the summer months, Anotliei 
the baj', on the west side, are a number of wagon road leads from this prairie to s{ 
Indian huts, and Irom twenty to fifty In- point on the straits, about a mile belo\'* 
dians live here during the greater part of the mouth of the bay, where the .settl«r«i 
the season. Tiie deep water inside the have a warehouse and a shipping poin 
bay is awefesible to vessels of large size, for produce. Sequim prairie lies upon m 
there being about 12 feet of water in the old water coarse, and is cons^quentl^^ 
channel at low tide— although tugs for underlaid by a vast bed of gravel whieli 
towing would be necessary, as the chan- renders it liable to '*dry up" about; tlie. 
nel is quite too narrow to risk sailing in. middle ot each summer. In the spiingj 
Once in«ide, the bay is large enough to and early summer it presents a most beau- 
accommodate the largest commercial fleet tiful and in fact a gorgeous appearance, 
in the world. Lumbering has been exten- beiug one n»as3 ot green vegetation-— wit li 
sively carried on alotig the shores of this ^ild flowers in profuse and pleasing vari- 
bay, although no work of that kind is be- eties; but in July and August, after 
ing dene in its vicmity at present. A very d^q early rains have gone, its supply of 
small stream empties into it at its head moisture disappears* throuoh the giavel 
and several at different points along its niiderneat*i quite out of reach ot vegeta- 
west side. But three claims are occupied ^^^^^ j^jj^^ ^j^g leyel pj^in gradually assume s 
on or near its shorts— all on the west side ^ barren aspect to be revived only at the 
—though about half a dozen others can be recurrence of another spring. Very little 
obtained whenever young men with nerve ^^^^ j^^,^^ j^ vacant in the vicinity of this 
and industry can be found to locate here prairie, except grazing land. It is all 
and hew out homes lor themselves a«d g„rveyfd, however, and the settlers have 
Iamilics. Two ofthe occupied claims have u. S. patente tor their homes. The set- 
amilies on them. A clam canning estab- ^i^yg ^^^ a mixture of native Americans 
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nd foreigaers. They have, vyith few ex- live hero. Their chief occupation is flsh- 

•eptions, hved here upwards of twenty ing, digging clan.s (of wliich tl»ere is an 

.ears?, have Comfortable homes and are in- abundance) anclnsing tljeir cednr canoes 

lepe.idon t as fur as making a liveliliood is wlien opportunity ofTers in the local tratie 

3oncerned. No regular religious servicer with the white people, to earn a tew dol- 

ire held in the community, but mini-ters Jars. 
\ave frequently visited the i)hiCH and the Harbor 

*4,eld forth- to attentive au^ie.ices. i, amply large enough for any sized fleet 

Returning to the shore lino, we take up when once j-ou are inside, and, being com- 

our journey wostw^rtl, and find that the pletely land-locked, it is comparatively 

settlement is ahnost continuous until we safe; but notwithstanding the depth of 

ariive at Dungeness harbor, distant from water inside the enclosure, the channel 

Sequini bay about eight miles. We find leading thereto (from the eastern side) is 

l\ere a beautiful body of water, almost en- so narrow, shalloT^^ and tortuous that ves- 

I i rely enclosed hy the mainland on one spis drawing more than ten teet ot water 

^ide, and a narrow sand-spit, five miles in cannot enter with safety,even at high tide, 

length and shaped lilie a horseshoe, on the This fact is sufficient to warrant the pre- 

other. On the outer end of the spit is diction that the town occupying the 



loc'ited a large, important and substan- 
tial <^.)vernment lighthouse with a steam 
[t'ug signal attached. One head keeper and 
'two assistants are here employed, antl the 



sightly and commodious background will 
never be very large, although it lias plenty 
of room, and. th<», resources contributory 
to its wealtji being likely to increase, it 



services they i-ender to commerce is incal- will probably expand to a few hundi-ed 



[nhible. On shore, on an elevated plain 
^ibout 80 feet above the sea level, and near 
^ni almost pori)endicularbluft' overlooking 
^/lie harbor ami the straits beyond, is the 

( TOWN OP DUNGENESS, 

Vor, rather, it nucleus and comhienceirjent. 



inhabitants in the course of time. 

As stated before, the Duiigoness settle- 
ment is almost continous with that of 
Sdqufm, there being scattering farms 
along between the two. About mid\i*a3'' 
between them, on the water front, is a 
; It consists of about a dozen houses, com- small Iiidian village, known as Jamestown 
jpiising— the county jail and courthouse where the dusky natives have made a start 
yt\>r this is the county seat), a store build- at living lik^ their more enterprising 
/ing and a*store and hotel building, post white brethorn. They, like those at r)un- 
ofiice, a two-story frame building owned geness and Sequim, belong to the reserva- 
by the order of Good Templars— of whom tion at Skokoniish, under the care of 
a flourishing lodge is located here— and Agent, Edwin Eells. Some years ago, 
several dwelling houses. This town, in while they still retained intact the general 
the language of the Western traveler, is filthy appearance and shiftless habits of 

the whole Clalam tribe, and after their 
groveling natures had led them to adopli 
the white uian's vices with refereiice to 
drinking whisky and raising bloody alter- 
citions, complaints were made and peti-- 
tions were circulated to have them re- 
moved to the agency. Mr. Eclls visited 



I *'about the size of New York, only it ain't 
({uite built up j'ct.'V It is connected 
by a good wagon road with Sequim prairie 

I —a distance of about six miles— and other 
ro.'ids radiate from it in dift'e rent directions 
tln-ough the settlement. . At the foot ot 
the hill, on a small sand-spit, are located 



a few dingy Indian huts, and a few hidiana them personally, and, after much parley- 
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fnj(>; all ftround, it WAS figvcod to by whircs the mouth of the' harbor. Tho botto-n 

ni)(l Iii^Uftiis that fh(3 latter i>houkl bo per- laiid on cither sMn of this pieturc'^ti'i'' 

mitted to remain, on eondUloi) that they monntahi Rtifain Is all occupied, and u 

purchase land, organizo a local goyern- number of tine f.irm^ are found near U> 

nient and conduct themiKclves In general b:nilx8. 

deportment like the Whites. They ac- Directly back trom, or Honth of the town 
conihigly purchased a tract ot land In the the country is conipprativoly level for a 
edge of the Dungencss settlement, divided distance of about eight miles or more, 
it among themselves and wont to work On this strip of land, and between Sequini 
clearing of) the huge torci^t trees and build- bay on the cast and l^ort Angelo.^ on the 
ing liou-?e8. A local chief was constituted west— a distance of about twenty miles— 
the representative ot the agent in author- there are loi-ated about eighty farms. On 
Ity, and a tribunal of jiHtlce was estab- the greater part ol them tamlllos aro 1<>- 
llshfd with power to punish offenders of cated. Good schools aii' taught In all oftlic 
tiicir crude laws, and officers appointed to four districts organized, during the ^utAA- 
execute such judgments as might from tner months. There Is one society of tlu 
time to time be inflicted. The radical M. E. church at Dungeness, and regnlaj 
change from their for«ier state may be monthly services are held there by a miii^ 
imagined when considering tho fact that Ister of that denomination. The farm iii^j 
to-day they have comfortable houses, a carried on Is of a mWcellaneous charncter, 
regularly kept day school (In which they the nearest approach to specialties bein*^ 
have a white teacher employed), a church a few dairy farms and a few hay fnrniy. 
bulldlHg, Sunday Wohool, with occasional tjj^ goll Is generally quite productive, nnd 
Divine services; that they have married thrift })revrtll8. Around the edges of tlit^ 
their wives acconling to the white nntn's settlement a lew fair claims are vacant 
laws and the Divine ordinance ot matri- within the survey, and some fertile unsur- \ 
mony, and that they pay taxes, live sober yeyed lands are to be found, ^ 
industrious lives and are **growlng up port anoelks j 
with the country '» according to clvlllza- i^ loeated about fourteen miles below Dnn- ' 
tion's plans. Their numbers are perhaps geness, just back ol and around one of the 
not more than 50 or 60, all told, but their finest harbors north of San Francisco. 
exara|)le will exert a far reaching and This harbor, like that of Dungeness, i.^ , 
wholesome influence over their Indian partially enclosed by a curved saildsplt on ' 
friends and raise them greatly In the estl- -the extremity of which stands a govern- 
matlou of all. ,^^ei,t lighthouse, A small town was laid out 
The Dungeness rive?*, a small and some- here about twenty years ago when It was 
what crooked stream, about 25 miles in the port ol entry for Puget Bound, but 
length empties into the straits about a when the Custom House was returned to 
mile above or eastward from Dungeness Port Townsend a little later, a gencnil 
harbor. About half a mile from its mouth decline hi the growth ol the place corn- 
it is spanned by a bridge ninety feet in menced. All that thore is of It at present 
length, connecting the coim ty road above is a few houses, not all of which 
and below. The immense amount ot soil aro occupied. It is thought, however, 
andeaith washed down by this river has that on account of the depth and security 
been deposited at its mouth and caused of the Imrbor, its accessibility to the ocean 
large mud flats to be formed Just outside etc., tho place Is likely to become a rail- 
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t^.iil terminus nt some fuUu« time when 
ho iron liorse shall havo been provided a 
•if];lit ot way down the west side of Pnget 
M)iind— in which event we may of course 

xpcct to see II flourishing and growing; 
.^oiin^ city spring up hore. The townslte 
?* eligibly located, well wntered and 
lilbrdd a commanding view ot tl.e straits 
in'd tlie mountainous country beyond. A. 
iHiuibcT ot fertile farms in tlie immoillato 
i^iciiiiiy of Port Angeles are occupied, but 
lie adjacent farming country \n not ex- 
tensive. A tew good claims may be ])icked 
jut liere and tliere, but accommoilatlons 
jonld not be found ter any conslderabfo 

txly of Immigrants. Morse's creelc, wbout 
i mile above, flows throngli a narrow but 

irtiie va)lej% most c»f the good land of 
Wliich has been already appropriated. Port 
Angeles has no churches or religious de- 
iiomlnatlons. A Good Templar society, 
^lowever, flourishes there, and they h ive 
X school in summer. It Is connected with 

>ungones3 by a wagon road, a small por- 
;lon only of which lies along the beach. 
A few scattering farms intervfiue between 
!li»e two places, but the general character 
of the country Is that of upland. Port 
(\ngelus, like Dungeness and Se(iulm, en- 
joys the beneflf« of a weel^ly mall carried 
by a commodious and safe steamer. 

ELWHA IrtVEK 

empties Into the Straits about six miles 
hplow Port Angeles. It Is about tlio slzo 
of the Dungeness river, but Its valley is 
not so extensive. Several flue farms, 
liowever, are located near Its banks hut 
the settlement d6es not extend InlaMil 
more thrm two or three miles. Good Innd 
still awaits ♦^h^setJtler, although In smnll 
quimtlties, the best claims having been 
tAken. Small rn*llan villages or *"ranch- 
eries" are found iiere as at Port Angeles. 
Tlie farming Is of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, most of the settlers being single men 



whom chance or fitful fortune has brought 
hereto foi*sake their dllfercnt occupations 
for that of tillers of the soil. Victorla,B. C, 
on the shore of Vancouver's Island, nearly 
op|)ositc, is the principal market for. pro- 
ilucc. Angeles is the principal post ofllcc. 
Gold has been fomid up the Elwha ri\«r. 
but not in paying quantities. Leaving 
Elwlia, we soon enter upon the curve of 
beach which forms 

FRKSIl-WATER BAY. 

Here, also, we find a few moi-e settlers, 
but more good land a few tulles back from 
tide- water than we have seen since leav- 
ing Dungeness. A small lake is torn d 
ahoHt two miles back, with rich timbered 
land in Its vicinity, unsurveyed anil nnois 
cupled. The woods abound in game, and 
the log cabins of the pioneers are few and 
far between, Since leaving Port Angelis 
we have not found roads connecting sell lo- 
meots, except nature's thoroughfare, th.j 
beach, passable only at low tide. Frfsl- 
watei* Bay la connected, however, with 

CRESCENT BAY 

by a pack trail, over 9 distance of ahonf 
nine miles. Crescent Bny is small, but 
the anchorage in It Is said to be quite. 

good. The little stream emptying Into 
It has fornied tide marsh enottgh for parts 
of two farms, all of which land Is owned 
• and utilieed. The logging busiHess has 
l)ecn and is carried on at this point quite 
extensively, as has been done also at near- 
ly every point wq have noticed since stait- 
Ing. The lew settlers at Crescent Bay are ' 
anxious to have neighbors, for a lew of 
whimi there is room In their vlciuiry. A 
tew miles back from the salt water there 
aie tiMinense tracts of Hue tir timt)er, 
ready for the lumber trade. [n the ad- 
jacent foot-hills of the Olympic coa»*t 
range, there are large binds of elk. and 
other game in proportion. Crescent Bay 
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i< n>iiiiFcte<l by trolP, and beftfh trtiTel, about ita mouOi. Altliougli deep as ill 

with Lyre river. Twill rlTew, niid other approHihea tliegea, It has a IwikUi of 

^[uall sin-aniga fcw inllea belovr. There about flltreii miles only, and through tlwi 

are 110 settlor? oil these streaniB, ai.d their ilUi.iiice It winJs a tortuous aiift y.-itifl 

Tulleys ore narrow atLilulrL-unisurlbed btit course. A p^ick trail extemJa up tlie 

gotx] twttoui UihI tor larmiiig purposes, stream to a point near Its soune in the 

itovewd witli tlie usual growth of liuiber, in*iiiitaiiis and crosBes over into the tertlle 

of course} will he louncl in small qiiiiuil- ami eiC«iistve couutjy l)eyo[iiJ, of which 

ties. There are o|>eiilng> tor a few set- we will speak more hi-Martcr. 
Hera who ai* pre(iarwl to accept the sit- Tne settlers on Pysclit river ate cnostli 

uatlon wUli all theaitcudant (lifQciiltiesln single invn, but llieir pioneer labors am 

grailually aud laboriously (lIsplacinK llie pi-epamtlijn will ojtea tite way for a ])ro^ 

wild Juiiglts by substantial evidences of perous and contented community. X 

clvillzaiion. As there arc fine Umber available lartning land is nil taken, uiile 

lands hi all directions, and elovateil pin- we consldtir the upland such. Tlie tlnit> 

tuaus that will In the course ol time be- la all of rank growth, showing a dept 

comd adapted, by tlw removal of the lim- and strength ol soil unsnrpaMetl in tl 

ber, lor gra/lug purposes. It Is sale (o pie- fcriiie restions of the Mississippi. Fo 

diet tlint the lumbering and farming In- lowhig the shore line, we nest arrive t 
dustrios will ere long be represented here. 

True, the U. S. surveys have not yet ex- ' ' 

tended to this point, but a few townshi|)s distant Irom Pyscht hut eight tulle; 

will doubtless be snrvej-ed whenever ne- Hei* we find a commodious harbor, rea^ 

ces,?ity demands it. The next point ol onably secure in east oi' west wind- 

Importance that we reach Is which largely prevail during the Storm: 
se»w>n ol the year. The twy Is, howevei 

PYSCHT KIVEK AND VALLEY, j j - .>. , iu i i 

exposed durijig northerly weather. It i 

about twenty miles below Crescent Bay, formed almply by a deep curve in tli 

A Tew years ago it was thotif^ht liiat this shore line. Senr its western extrenilt3' 

pohit afforded no ncuora modal Ions for Nrt- salmon fishery and vanning establi^hmei' 

tiers, beyond one or two farms at the is located. The company was Incorporia 

mouth of the river. That idea has, how- ted in 1S73, and conseiiuentty have na 

ever, been dispelled by the fact that about entered Itiia any very extensive opem 

twenty-one ctaims have been located here, . lions as yet. Their buildings and nia 

since the survey two years ago, iliata post ^cbinery ate suniclent for the laund 

office has been established here, thatlum- atlon of a lucrative industry. Theli 

berlng baa been for two years extensively name, the "Hoko Salmon Company," 1= 

carried on near the river, and that the ideulifled with the Hoko rlvei'S, twosoiali 

place bid^ tair to attain nu importance lit- s^^ms one nilc apart emptying into Ihe 

tie dreamed of by its first two or three Strains four and five nflles westof thecan- 

aqaatters some ten or twelve years ago. nery. A store and Indlanjradlng post is 

The river empties into the open btraits, also carried on here, and a post office U 

bifording an indifferent harbor, only, for kept. A remnant of the Clalam tribe 

small schooners or other silling crait. live beie, and ply thetr favorite aodong- 

Like other and similar streams, It affords inal vocation of flsbing and sealing vnrifd 

a limited quantity ot rich mnrsb Iftnd but slightly by buDtltig and by tilling the 
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1. The snrronndlng countrjr is unsir- for farming purposes can be foniid onteWe 

.ycti, Iwjce but two or three settlers are the reservatson limits. This plac^ has 

nil id here. Tliis point is attracting some been designated as a station for tlie U. 8 

tt<^iitioii as tiie northern terminus of a Life Saving Service. It is atso the 

.exTitorial load to be constructed, connect- location of a U. S. Inspector of Cus- 

iiiff the <3uileute valley with the straits ot torn*. 

Fucd. Prospectors say that good agricul- Crossing a narrow neck of land sep- 
tiual laud may be found heie and thcie ara ring the bay from the west shore, we 
1.1 isolated patches all along tlie entire find a few claims located upon maish land 
route acrnss the mountains- a distance south of the reserviTtion and overlooking 
liot exceeding 30 miles from the n.ain the Pad flc ocean. About 13 miles south 
^ettlemciit in the valley to Clalam Bay. .vom Neah Bay is ^Hozette river and bar- 
We hHTO now observed almost the en- i,or,with asmall Indian village flourishing 
tire northern shoit. hue ol Clalam county. ^^ 5,3 ^j.j^j^y. The Indians of this region" 
,A few miles more'ot westward travel Inured to toil a»d hardship, are tar moitJ 
\ biings 11^ to j)^,,(j and daring than are those who live 
f NEAH BA.Y, on inland waters. Their successful em- 
noted as the location of the Ma-kah Indian P^<>ynient in the adjacent seal fisheries has 
J reseryation, maintained by the U. S. gov- I'^'sulted highly .i)rofitably to them. They 
f'ernment for the benefit of the Ma-kah i^'ive money, provisions and clofhing in 
iTibc. This bay is the first liarboron the l^rge quantities, obtamed from the local 
^traits coming in trora the ocean. About ^»^^^^* i" *"»'Si A^h and oil. 
',«veii miles distant is Tatoosch island Around Hozeitte harbor and river a 
jnd lightJiouse, just off the exti-emity of l^»n»^^^ amount ot bind suitable for tarm- 
tape Flattery, and the extreme nortliwest "^^ pnrpo^ies may be found, but Mt is all 
Ui lit of the county and of Washington i»<^avily timbei-ed. A tew miles back from 
i^erritory. Neah Bay is a deep and com- ^*^® ^^^^^ *« * large-sized fresh-water lake 
^'moaioiis harbor, affording sheltef for ves- ^**^** *^™® suiTounding patches of agricul- 
sels of ttie largest size. It is protected on *^"'*^ timber land. The U. S. surveys 
'its northern side by Wa-addah Island, ha^e not yet extended to this point, and 
Besides tlie government reservation build- «»*« not likely to for some time to come, 
lugs oil its shores, there is a store aiid ^^"^'^ ^^^^^ '*®^' ^^^"^ **f^«en miles we 
trading post. It is the western terminus ^'"^'^^ "^ *^^ "^^"^^ ^^ ^^« "^^* ^^^ Q'"Ie- 
of the U. S. mill line between Port "^^ ' »^'^'' "^^^^ '^^« extensive vallev and fcr- 
Townsend in Jefferson ceunty and the va- ^^'® P»*»iries which we will now consider 
rions post offices in Clalam county. Ser- *>riefly. The 
Tice is performed on this line, once a QHILEUTE river 
week, by the Dispatch, a small but com- has its source in the Olympic C;)a«t Range 
Portable and seaworthy steamer,, Neah «bout opposite El wha river on the strait-. 
Bay is also the headquarters of the Puget It flows from thence in a southerly n\n\ 
Sound Pilot Service, their boats lying here westerly direction to the Pacific ocean, a 
w\ien not; cruising off shore looking for distance of about JiO miles, and 
vessels. It is the fitting-out place as well empties about 30 miles below, or 
lor small vessels Ihat engage in the fur south of. Cape Flattery. This river, 
seal fishery during the winter and spring lik« all others that contend 
ot every year. Very little land suitable with ocean waves, has a bar at its mon^'' 
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preveiilliig TCBseU drawing more Hum 7 lo tlit deltA foraied bj (be torks ol tlie riwr i 
ti feet ot Hater from entering it nidi wfu- aboiit 13 miles from iHmoaih. PitrllMirupl 
ry, even at lilgti liile. U I? iiavignl>l(?, lor still art- two W"^ pmirks— one coiiUvii-' 
all vessels llmt CHn enter, for a iliHULice of Ing about 700 "tres, situated on tlie left 
7 or 3 miles, only, and, lor Biii:iiler L>!ink of (Jw rin-'-M^-enJing, niii] the otUcr 
uralt, a dLitaiiceof 12 to 13 luilM. With a sliort dljiani'e nbove, coutaiiiliig 350 ui 
iiinoes it may be traveled a dUtanee of 30 400 acres, Tliwe jirairiea are ubont 24 
inll(?s or moi-«, Tlie Viilluy tlirougli wlilfli miles :itid 25 mile* distant, respectively, 
Ilili river flow* lias never been fully ■■«- from Ihc moulli of the river. The loitei : 
plored, yet Its extent and fertility U oiiub one of the t>vo Is sitimted adjoining ai 
Hint It iiinst prove tlie lwj.itioii ol a large Clear DionnMIn lake, about tbe size ol'^tlic 
au'l flourisliii'g Inrming settlement. A priiric. In thh lahe arc pretty uioutiralii' 
number of Isrge prairies linve iilrciiily troutj upi>n its i'ltifai'c are wild duck', 
been tM ken by plueky adventurew. and occasionally jcee^, and in summer there 
Imndreds of acres ol flue prairie land still Is an air ot rural t)eaiit7 about the siit- 
renialn vacant, besides large boilles ol rich roniidings luisnrpassed in tlie world. The 
alliirlal bottom Iund, covei*il with a light Indiana, of whom tliere are about '230 liv- 
growth of timber. Ttie pralrl« laiiil A\i- '"g on and near the river (priiieiiiall; 
'wvered thus far In tlw valley Is estiinai«l at its mouth) aay that there ar« more 
at sbont 3,000 acres in the aggregate. Of pr.iiries south ol those already mentioned. 
this amount about hall only has been taken A?i the country hag not yet been expIoreJ 
by settlers. Within the scope of conntry by white men, we c«n of course give no 
thus lar explored, there Is good bottom "^escHption of Itsavo tosay that the writ, 
tind. In various quantities and locaiiona, <"' hereof, looking Irom tlie summit of tho 
to an amount perhaps equaling titat ol the mountains dividing tlie valley from Pug^( 
prairie. A portion of this Lind is heavily Sound, could see a vast rolling coiiiitr. 
timbered with hemlock and spruc«, while """? '" the sontliward, bearing the sann 
tiie remainder supports Hie u^nal growth general appearance as that of the vallej 
of alder, maple, etc. At the mouth of the near the river, where the prairies men- 
river Is a little marsh land, faVtlier up is tionetl are situated. From this we may 
alder bottom. Tlw prairie first titled infer that the Indians are correct, and we 
upon was taken about nine years ago. It "^ed not be surprised to And as much more 
is situated about three miles north of the goodlandforfaniiersasbasbcendescrlbed. 
river, and about the same distance from One thing we do knovr Is that a vast scope ' 
theocean. It contains about 1.200 acres of country, sufficient for about 90 town-] 
Of rich land. The original large fern ships, or, .1,240 square miles, Is located in 
which grew upon this prairie attained a the western ends of Clalam and Jefferson 
height of 6 to 8 feet in some places. Tlie W'lHes- son"' "' the monntains, and (hat 
soil Is a black loam varying from 6 Inches 'his tract of land all has a general appear- 
to IS Inches In depth. It ■■eats upon a ance identical with that ol the portion In 
substantial clay subwll almost impervious which the prairies are tound. The trail 
lo water. Near this prairie on the north siwiken of as leading wDthwird from 
aide, is a araalier one, containing about Pyscht river;strikes Quilente attheupper 
250 acres. Farther up the river are other P"'''^ mentioned, from whence It follows 
smaU prairies ecsttered along until you westerly along th«iorth alUa of the river 
arrive St tlie largest ol all, situated upon to the mouth of the latter, This trail was 
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opcnei) by a few hanly pfoncei'S 'about the 
Vizar 1S67. Orer it were driven the stock 
cattle used as a start by the few settlers 
who first went in. A new and sl^erter 
route has been projected fronx the lower 
settlement across to Chilam Bay, a dis- 
tance of 30 miles or less. The opening of 
this route will be hastened by a donation 
from the Territory, made at the last ses- 
«;lon of the Legislature. When this road 
is opened the settlei-s will have an easier 
outlet, and immigrants can reach the val- 
ley at far less^expense and trouble — l)eing 
landed at Hoko, Clalani Bay, by the 
stnanier, where tliey can cover the dis- 
tant^e across the mountains with pack ani- 
mal*, and still later with wagons, in two 
(lays' easy travel. The settlers in the 
Qnileute valley numl)er about thirty, chll- 
tlren included, and are priiKsi pally located 
near the month of tlje river. They have 
a post office, recently established, and 
some ot them are getting comfortably lo- 
cated. One of them writes: *'I thnik a 
man with $2,000 capital conld do a good 
ibusiness here by setting up a tniding 
■)0st.'' The Indians are very friendly, 
[and the country awaits settlement. A 
[government suiTcy ot a few townships 



has been made, and more will be made 
when the growing settlement demauds It. 
We have now given tlie reader a general 
idea ot Clalam county AS it is. Much 
more might be said, especially regarding 
its many eligible locations for manutac- 
turing establishments, whenever the pop- 
ulation will warrant large investments of 
capital. The Quilente riter, for instance, 
affords water power tor mills of all kinds, 
and its extensive valley, covered with 
spruce ot the largest and finest variety, 
and red fir in abundance, could supply a 
large sawmill with material enough to 
keep it going for many years to come. 
But it has not been deemed necessary to 
call particular attention to these facts in 
this publication. We simply tell what Ihe 
country is, and give those who t|)iuk ttiej 
<;an better their condition by removing 
here an opportunity of picking out the 
location they desire l>eforo starting. Al- 
though sustaining a very sparse popula- 
tion, Clalam county is so near out of debt 
' that her scrip is sold at about par. Her 
citizens are quiet and peaceable, and her 
resources and room for development will 
undoubtedly warmnt many accessions to 
her population. 
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San Juan Ck>anty. 

This county I3 made up by an ircbipel- olthongli with tliis exception the land i* i 



ago, situated between ttie straits of Fiica 
on the south, Whatcom county on tlie 
east and north, and tlie Quit of Georgia 
and Vancouver's Island on tlic west. The 
aggregate area of tiiese islands has been 



nearly all tertile. Two district sciiool* 
are frept here during the snninier montii?, I 
and gooci roads trjiverse the island frowj j 
one end to the otiier, A larg^e stoi-e i* i 
Icopt at ll»e San Juan landing, near the 



estimated at 280 square miles; the prlncl- eastern extremity ot (he island, hy Israel j 



pal ones are mentioned by name and in 
the order of their size (beginning with 
the largest) as follows: San Juan, Orca*, 
Waldron, Lopez, Shaw's, Btalcely, Deca- 
tur, Spiden, John's, Stewart — and sereral 
smaller one:«. The population ot the 
county is about 600, and its taxable prop- 
erty is reported by the Territorial Auditor, 
forl879, at $182,147. 

SOIL, CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. 



Katz, doing a general wholesale and retail ; 
merciiandise trade. Another store is kept 
by the Sweeney Bros., at Friday Harbor, 
on the northwestern shore. 

The T'lvsbyterian Church has a ini«-iou 
Jocaud on San J nan Island, with Kev. 
T. J. Weekes 4? pastor. This gentleman 
Ijolds divine services regularly on San 
Juan, occasionally tisiting Lopez, and 
has a neat and commodious church biiild- 



The soil on these islands raries troni tiie '"« uearly completed a short distance trom 



richest alluvial deposit on the low lands to 
whitish clay on the fir ridges. A large 
proportion of the area ot the county is 
highly productive, producing miscellane- 
ous crops in gratifying abundance. The 
climate is perhaps dryer than at any other 



the Srtn Juan landing. There are two 
post oflflces located on San Juan isl;4iicl, at 
San Juan and Friday Harbor respect I ve 7 jrl 
These offices are served regularly witVH 
weekly mail to and from Port Townsencl.' 
Much of the land being ot a high and dry 



point on Puget Sound where observations nature, sheep raising constitutes perhaps 
have been taken, as will be seen by our the leading industry of the island; although 
meteorological report showing average «» important feature is its 



raintall in the Territory. Windy weather 
prevails largely during the winter months 
while in summer the refreshing breezes 
from across old Ocean render the location 
not only delightful but remarkably heal- 
thy. 

SAN JUAN ISLAND 

boasts about 100 voters, showing that it is 
nearly all settled when we consider the 
fact that it is only about 18 or 20 miles 
long with an average width of about three 
miles. The western end of the island is 
for the most part a high mountain of rock, 



MANUFACTURE OP LTMK. 

In several places on the western portion 
of the island, there are immense der^ tx 
of limestone.^ At one of these points " 
Jas. McC^urdy conducts a large lime k 
where the pure and unexcelled article ) 
turned out in quantities reacliing thousands 
ot barrels annually, At another point the 
Scurr Bros, own a large lime kiln which 
will soon be operated in full blast. We 
may expect the n)ftnufacture ot lime to 
be a leading and important industry of 
San Juan county lor many long years to 
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)me, jiiclgtng from the extcnsire deposits 
t the raw material to be found within her 
mifs — nature's bountilnl proTi*ion. 
Verj' little good IhikI remains vacant on 
)Ai\ Jiiaii islam), Hlthonorh luiid partially 
mproTetl can be puroliased at reasonable 
niccs Tarying from |*2 to $10 per acre. 
VIo>t of tlie iarms are occupied by families 
nid, as usual, nearly every nationality is 
ep resell ted. A lodge of Good Templars 
lr>urishes on the is'and, and also a saloon 
for the retail of spirituous liquors. 

OKCAS ISLAND 

is next in size to Snn Juan. Tliere are 

about 45 families reported to be living 

upon it. Their chief occupation is farm- 

\nor and herding, besides the pioducrion of 

liiue as on S^n Juan. A portion ot the 

islautl is hilly, indec*daImosl mountainoiis, 

unci consequently it is especially adapted 

to raisini: sheep and otlier stock. It has 

two post offices, viz.: On.as and East 

Sound. At the former place, Mr. R. 

(Aines conducts a large lime liihi and ex- 

lorfs large quantities of lime every year. 

I Ui <^ schools are taught on the island, but 

Irregular church privileges are enjoyed, 
^hc settlers are mast all well-ro-do, 
hough some of them would doubtless 
change^heir location lor a moderate con- 
sideration. Very little good land remains 
vacant except the uplands which are com- 
mote property lor grazing purposes. 
Nearly all of the island is heavily tim- 
bered, and the smaller kinds of wild game 
are found in large numbers. A 

FISIIERT 

was located on the southern shore of this 
inland abo^t two years ago, but na com- 
pany or individual have ever invested 
capital eTSough yet to carry on the business 
profitably. Large numbers of halibut, 
salmon and many small kinds of fish are 
found in the waters in all directions, and, 
when capital comes to the rescue there 
will be a lucrative industry carriecl on, 



adding materially to the wealth and im- 
portance of the county. 

LOPEZ ISLAND, 

next in »ize And importance is about IO32 
miles long by 3}4 niiles wide. This island 
has settled up rapidly within the past five 
years, and there are now about 50 families 
living upon it. Mo^t of their claims are 
but slightly improved As yet, because snl- 
Hcient time has not 3*et elap.<%ed since thejr 
commencement. A store and post-office 
are located on the shores of a suial) bay 
on the northwestern side of the island, 
liom which point roads radiate in difierent 
directions through the settlement. The 
i:^ and has recently been divided into two 
school districts, one scttool only having 
been taught there heretofore. 

A gentleman living upon Lopez Island 
has written a description thereof from 
which we quote largely, especially as the 
description of topographical features is 
applicable to many of the other islands in 
the county— in part at least, He says of 
the island: *'It has many fine harbors 
and very beautiful scenery. Its average 
altitude (350 feet above high tide line) is 
all included in the government survey. It 
has two military reservations of 640 acres 
each, and a light -house reservation ot 40 
acres. It* has about 70 actual settlers, and 
of this number about one-half have fami- 
lies—the i^^mainder being single men. 
The Inhabitants numlier a little over 200 
persons. About one-half the land is still 
ci])en for settlement, nearly all of which \b 
suitable for agi-icultural purposes. Near- 
ly all the states in the union are here rep- 
resented, the state of Iowa leading in 
numl>ers. Improved farms are worth from 
$5 to $20 per acre, according to improve- 
ments. The soil is clay, sandy loam, 
black loam and peat marsh. All kinds of 
small grain do well. Potatoes and all 
kinds of vegetables grow liere to perfection 
Ck>ra, tomatoes and melons do well only 
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Infayored localities. Peaches and g^rapcs llgiously consideretl, will conipnre favoi | 

have not yet been tried. Apples, pears, ably with an j place ou the Pacific com. 

plums, cherries and »mall fruits ot the There are no good mill sites, a Ithouoch vt 

finest variptles as to size and flavor grow hear ol' parties clHlming several good oi.r 

here. The writer picked a strawberry in during the winter months, 

his garden last season that measured 9 There are no ^^i Id beasts to molest on 

inches in circumference. stock. Deer are numerous; otter, mii.K, 

We have Tarious kinds of timber, fir and and toons constitute tlie entire Hst of on 

cedar being the most valuable. All the wild anin.als. No skunks, weasels -i 

land is more or less timbered, and co?ts squirrels of any kind, and no 8n«kes ex 

from 110 to $50 per acre to clear and put cept the harmless striped kind are loiu.' 

under cultivation. We have no Indians or ChiiiaDien, ai 

Living water is found in nearly every no place for any. A more healthy loia! 

part ol the island by digging Irom 8 to 12 Ity can hardly be found in the woiM 

feet. In most cases the water is soft as everybody is contented, and there are 1 1 

that of the mountain stream and very tew or no improved places for sale, 

pure— no better in the world. There are There is a good opening for a black 

roads running to all parts ot the Island; smith here, but ol other mechanics r 

no one need haul produce over 1}4 miles have a supply. Wages of farm hands n 

to ship or sell the same. Boats will take from $20 to $30 per month, although tl 

produce from any point around the isl- supply ol laborers is greater than the «1 

and. But few running streams are here mand. Those seeking homes here ^\\\ 

toand, and but one lake (40 acres la ex- find the inhabitants hospitable and rea- ] 

tent) although stock ranging at large find to render all the assistance in their po wer 

plenty of fresh water the dryest season. Although the above extract is take 

The outside range for stock is good, but from a descriptive article written bji \| 

will soon be cut off" by the lenclng in ot actual resident ot Lopez Island, *'?' \ 

the different claims, which last work is constrained to remark that we t>iiifi^ 

progressing rapidly. We have two day slightly ovei-drawn in some respeotr?. I 

schools and two Sabbath schools on the the main aiid most important poin ts it 

island, with good attendance. Preaching undoubtedly correct, yet there are a ie 

once a month by Rev. T. J. Weekes, of dissatisfied settlers on the island. Wh: 

San Juao Island. The various branches wonder that there should l)e ? Man5' cam 

ot the ChristiaD churches are here rtpre- without being iully advised as to ttae fe^ 

sented, and they unite under the leadership disadvantages of the island, and tlic^ 

of Mr. Weekes. The bachelors of this isl- were consequently disappointed to soni 

and, in common with the remainder ol us extent. Some came without means re 

are interested in several temperance, f upport them until their claims beciinf 

moral and religious retorm movements, productive, hence they became involvec 

and, be it said to their credit, contribute in debt to a greater or less extent and ar< 

liberally to the support ol our schools and correspondingly discourdg<*d. Yet even 

Christian institutioTis. There has been no this is no particularly unfavorable com- 

. liquor sold on this island during the past men t on the country, as the richest and 

two years, and nineteen out of every twen- most desirable localities in the United 

ty are advocates of temperance. Our so- States or in any other country would Ik 

eiety is indeed good, aud moially and xe- 8ubject*to jast soch conditions. Tliose whc 
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have money enougli to give them a stmt Mr. J. M. Izett, U. S. Inspector of Cin- 

the first year or two generally got com- toiiis, stationed on San Juan Island, has 

ibrtably situated without much difficnltjr. kindly placed his official reports upon the 

Being unable to present a minute d«- wool product at our disposal, W^e com- 

kriptiou of each of the islands comprising pile from them the following accurate sta- 

it he S-ni Juan group, we have devoted a tistical estimate of the production of wool 

)il)eral aVnouirt of space to Lopez, regard- in San Juan county during the year 1879: 

fing it AS 11 fair sample of the others. Im- San Juan Is'd.... 7,801 sheep.... 25,680^9 wool, 

ipmved land can be purcha.sed on perhaps ^^^^ " *.<'93 *» ... .14,039 " ** 

any of the islands at jxjasonable prices, 11^^'^ " ^•?® ** ....5,317 

Many Of the settlers are anxious to have uia^eiy *• sno " ....2,503 " " 

familU-s occupy the lands at present owned Decatur ....»* 345 " .... \m '' " 

by bachelors, and especially would the Shaw's " 23« " .... 750 *' " 

county be benefitted by the exchfinge of Stewart's..." 40 '* .... 120 *» " 

,>^ ..^,»««« ^»i.i, -. 4 ,- -.1 Total.... 15,600 " Total 51,^.85 " ♦* 

Its poorer aettlers lor new ones wUh more ah.u- u V u. 111 1 

.,,.,, , All this wool is bought up bv the local 

m' iiey for developnig the countrv. , , , , . , ,^ / ,., 

^ „„ , «, *• .1 ,, .', . trader* and shipped to Port Townsend 

We may mention the smaller isl.inds as ^ , . . , . , 

f^n««c., 01 ««,7^ TO- 1 u • w « . from whence U 18 re-shipped to otiier parts 

foiloNYs: Sliaw's Island has eight Ihmi- , ,, ,.„ '* i . 

1: „ H . .. „r ij I ^ rx ^^ world. The genera average of the 

lies livnig upon It; Waldron has five; De- , ,. . *^ . . . *^ 

»,r..« I .« *.i ^ „ ^ T51 I 1 1 c» a ^'f><>' <^"P' on slieep subsisting on wi d 

Mtur has tlirce, and Blakelv and Steward ^ , ^ . *•. 

Lave two each. These islands are uoces- f^'"'*''''" ."' ^^^ '"«"""'•"« »"<' ""t-^'le 

i=«rily more backward i,. their develop- ™"fE«^- «^ n«t far from 3ft.. eaol> to the 

merit than are tl«,*lafj?er ones. Good va- *'"'*^"- '^'*'* ™''J'»'"y "^ '"« '"'■"'" '""* 

tmt land is still to be found on son.e Ma<;k-t=.c«J SouU. Downs, mixci wlt». the 

^ of them, thougii in small quantities and «'** wlnte-faoed breed. All in excess ot 3 

Id covored with timber. '*'• *^ *''^ ®''^"'' *'°""-'' ^'""" '"'*^' **"''* 

Asa fleld for the inTestmenl of capital. P''*'"^*''' "' '"^^dows, and where tliere is 

[in Juan county pre.sents many indnt*- " J"'"«'»"s '"""ff'-e of Leceister and Cots- 

.ents. Its raany harbors affi.rJ facilities ^"''^ '''<"^- '" «"""' 5"'f«"«'s ""^*« «'«*« 

A\.. «ra«^*« .•^,^.«.,„,v.«f;«.« «T?n. «ii « ♦:, ..r brought an average ot 5 fts. oacli. In- 
^|)r water coinmuniciition with all parts of ^'^ , '^ 

|w world. Its grain mHSt be sent away ciu.lmg slieep running ont. not counted or 

'..d flour imported from a distance, simpiv «"«^ /<»•• /'«« ''"mber Jn the county is 

r. .,.- «.#•««;► :ii A ^ - *t 1 considerably over 16,000. This amount 

for want of .1 grist mill. A few thouT^and ,, . , , .. ,, . , 

'i 1- , I • u. . A^«i 1 •-,«.. could, and undoubted U'^ would, be largely 

loUars could be prontablv invested m , , , , . ^ , 

hulling machinery of va.lous kinds to -'greased were the local market enlarged 

serve the necessities of the residents of the f « -"atmractory that would consume all 

^.^„,.^^ r»- Au^^i^^ »i.«..^u «^^-..,.;„-^ the wool tliat could be produced m the 
county. Its fisheries, tliAugii extensive ' 

and Inexhaustible, are operated only bv a , *' ^ «, . 

*v..« »*«.«-!• 1 , - 1 ^ ^ an * There are at present five post omccs ni 

few straggling sloop* and canoes. Tliei-e ^ . .^- ..... 

- . ^.. 7 ",., , . .1 . f. ^ San fuan county all supplied wilh steam 

IS natural wealth enough in this hue to , -^ . 

#„ : . 1 * * i« .^„ *. service and weekly mail connecting with 

furnish emplrtvment for a large^simount ., ,„ ^ ^ , , f 

ot capital, and t« a<ld materially to the ^*^^^^ lown^end on the south and the van- 

commeixie of Pu^?t Sound. As tiie loca- ou^ post offices in the iiortlierH portion 

ti(Mt ot woolen mills, almost' any point in ot Whatcom county on the otlier side. 

Sin JuHu county would be deMratile. We New post offices will be created from 

hr^ve deemexi tiie wool growing industry time to time, as the growth of tlie country 

of tlmt section of sufficient importance to demands it, and an increase ot tlie service 

give it prominence In this connection, may be exj^ected in due coui-sc of time. 
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Whatcom County. 

Thia is the extreme aorthwestera co^D- ^^ county is composed of red and white 

ty In Washington Territory. It is bound- f^^^ .^j^^^ „.jj,,,.^ ^,,,^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

ed by British Columbia on the north, the ^^ ,1,^ most pan, a thriftv growth, an.l 

Cascade Mountains on the east, bnoho- in some pbces the trees lii-e very larjre. 

mishand Island counties on tlie south. tJic climate ot this county is nmeh milder 

and Canal de Haro and the Gulf of Geor- ^i,,„ ^^^ ,^^1^,^,^ ^^^l^j indicate. The 

gia on tlie west. It is the largest county ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ reported last winter, even i.i 

in tlie Territory, west of the Cascade t,,^ northern portion of tlie c^untv, wa^ 

mountains, containhig an area of about 20 inches while 100 miles s«uth ol it. on 

3,840 square miles. The estimated popu- the Sound there was from 40 to GO i^.che^, 

larionis about 2,350— showing that the The climate is also quite dry, conipare.1 

county is ytt for the most part sparsely ^vith Uiat ol the remainder of Westeril 

settled. The taxable property of the Washington, the rain record kept at Bel 

county was given In last year (1879) at Ungiiam Bay showing a far lower aveni^^ 

$735,000. Its principal towns art-: La n,.,n „t any oilier point in the Piige 

Conner, Skagit City, Saamish, Sehome, Son„e| bann— except San Juan (see me 

Whatcom, Anacortes, Ferndale and Sem- teoiological report.) The reasons iov thi 

iahmoo. A post office is located at each are capable ot easy and Fatlsfactorr ex 

of these places, besides several others In pianation, but, as our space is limited, v\< 

tlie county, of which more will be said ^jij i^^ve that for sclentlflc dissertation 

hereafter. Farming Is the principal in- and confine ourselves to a mere statenujiii 

dnstry of the Inhabitants, it being carried ^^ ^g^^ 

on extensively In some localities. ' j,^^^,^^^^^ ^ detail. 

SOIL CLIMATE AKD PRODUCTIONS. ,.,.,, 

We will now consider the various local- 

There are three main classes ol land in i^es in the county, and, as the northern 

this county, viz: tide marsh, river hot- potion cwi tains perhaps more available 

tom and high rolling benches. The kind yacant agricultural land than does aiiv 

ofsoll that may bo said to predominate is a other one portion, we will commence at 
rich brown loam, nesting upon a whitish 

clay. In general this soil is very produc- dxayton harbor, 

tlvc, and hence the anxiety of the farmer or Sem iahmoo Bay, as it is commonly 

is not so ranch about being able to raise called. This harbor is situated mar tlje 

go#d crops as about the facilities tor dls- north-western corner of the county. It 

posing ot his productions after tliey Ijave opens into tha gulf ol Georgia nn the 

been gathered. All kinds of fruit and west, ai>d extends Inland about three 

vegetables that can be produced in a tem- »"«8- The bay is circular in form, and 

perate climate flourish and do well here, »8 nearly ronnd. Its mouth Is rendered 

while the average grain yield for the q«ite narrow by a sandsplt which projects 

county ranges from 85 ta 70 bushels ol J^om the land on the southern side. On 

wheat, and from 60 to over 100 bushels ot tbe point ol tliis spit is a store, post offl^je, 

oau or barley, per acre. The timber of wharf, &o. Here is the northern termi- 
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II us of the steam mail route extending man with a Inmily. He would 

through the Sua Juan group of islands, receive trom $40 to $45 per month during 

Iroin Port Towusend; tlie point is served about half tlie year, and, if enterprising 

with weekly mall, as are all tiie intermc- and industrious, couid gradually opeu a, 

diate post offices along the route. On this farm for liimself in the meantime. The 

spit is a splendid site for a steam sawmill, 

HiiU there is local trade enough to keep a 

small mill going almost constantly. At 

one time several tliousand dollars were 

pledged by tlie neigliboring settlers to any 

iTian or firm that would build a mill here. 

By combining a grist mill witli a sawmill, 

an extensive business could be oarriei on. 

A man wiih $10,000 to $15,000 ca|)ita^ 

ooul(i buy out the local trader at this point 

(for, Fay $1,500) and, by laying in a stock 

ot miscellaneous goods and erecting a 

grist and saw niill, virtually control tiie 

trade ot a large, lertile and rapidly devel- 
oping valley. The people would aif^jreci- 

ate the employment 9I capital in their 

midst in such a manner, and would allow 

a fair profit to be made on all tiieir ex- 

V^orts sent abroad through the traders. 

Dakota and California creelis, two small 

streams, empty into the bay on its eastern 
, I side, wliile in the vicinity are located 



about thirty Jamllles, besides a number ot ^^ '^ '° ^ <>'' » ""« 7'^«- ^ 
,; bachelors. The bay I. a fair harbor for |«ealA.d out across this flaetr 

,' small craft, but is rather shallow inside 

f the narrows. Mud flats extend Irom the 

. shore into the basin of the bay from all 

^ directions. On the north side of the bay 

' is the location of a famous mining town 
that sprang up during the Frazer river 
excitement in 18i7. At one tiine it was 

' estimated tiiat there weitj 1500 miners lo- 
cated here, awaiting the opening of the 
Irail to Frazer river, tlie latter Having 
this bay for its southeru terminus. But 
the last -vestige of the town has l«ng since 

been i-emoved, and tlio neighboring set- i ... , ^ u ^ « « ,. 

tiers now tell ^f it as a reminiscence of hes each, with land enough for all. South 
early days. Semiahraoo boasts a school ^^ ^^® boundary line, in a triangular 
district containing about sixty children P»«^» ^^'^^^^ ^^^ Nooksack on the east 
within school age. The lettlers want a emptying into Bellingham Bay, the Su- 
resident Heacher. They would preter a mas ou the north emptying into the Fra~ 



land iu the vicinity is all timbered, though 
some ot it would be easily cleared. Two 
church organizations find a footing iu the 
neighborhood, each with a small working 
membership (the Methodist Fpiseopal and 
the Congregational), and each society has 
a church building with regular preaching 
by resident ministers. 

A wagon road connects Semiahmoo 
with VViiatcom on the east, crossing the 
Nooksack river at Ferndale, where a post 
office and fei-ry are located, the road trav- 
ersing an exceedingly fertile valley a dis- 
tance of about eighteen miles. South ol 
this road, is nearly a township of the finest 
kind of farming land. Duruig the rail- 
road excitement a few years ago it was 
all bouglit up by speculators, but is now 
for sale at from $1.2a to $4 per acre. 
Near the center ot this body ol land is a 
fine fresli- water lake, about 1}4 miles Jong 

A road has 
act of land, 
but has never been opened because there 
are few or no settlers to use it. The land 
lies bet wee u the Nooksack river on the 
east and the gulf of Georgia on the west, 
no p irt being more than two miles from a 
good shipping point, and it is principaljly 
alder bottom and beaver-dam land. East 
ot Semiahmoo, and north of the road to 
Whatcom^ is a vast tract of level, and, for 
the most part, fertile country. This tract 
extends clear across the B. C. line, to 
Frazer river. It is said that there is room 
here for two or tliree colonies of 100 fami- 
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zer, and the Seiiiiahtnoo-Wliatcom roxl 
on the Foiith. are about two towusliips ot 
ilne l<i till— nearly all ot it exceedingly 
lertile aticl very lif|;ht]y timbered. Added 
to this ifl ftii immense swamp, ontside the 
U. S. survey, about ten miles long by two 
or three miles wide, easily drained and 
nearly all ULoeeupied. Ttit) large valley 
we have been attempting to describe ail 
has a clay subsoil. Much ol it is said by 
the settlers to be adapted to I'rnit raising. 
Pears, pinms, apples, &e. do well; even 
peaches are said to thrive moderately well. 
All kinds of roots an(i cereals arej)roduced 
in abniidnnce. One man said he raided 
buckwheat at the rate ol lorty bushels per 
acre. This pare ol the country is tribu- 
tary in part to the trade of British Colum- 
bia, although the protective tariffs in that 
province shnt off a large portion that 
would otherwise be turned in that direc- 
tion. However, with lair local marliets 
within this Territory, the course ot com- 
merce would be largely I'e versed, as the 
sentiment in neighboring British settle- 
ments is said to be strongly in favor ot 
annexation to the U, S. The 

NOOKSACK BIVER, 

to the western si<le of which our descrip- 
tion has reached so far, flows through an 
extensive valley. Several small towns 
have been started at various points along 
its banlis, each having a post office. Much 
vacant land suitable for farming purposes 
may yet be found on the eastern side of 
this river, but we have no means of know- 
ing just tlie amounts or location ol the 
different available tracts. Near the 
month of the river is the 

LUMMI INDIAN KESERVATION 

where there is a large body of fine marsh 
and alder bottom land; most ot it is occu- 
pied, however, by the U. S. reservation 
tor the Indians. A portion only ol that 
outstQe of the reservation linnts has been 
settled upon. 



Traveling eastward, we follow the r 
through a scattering settlement until 
arrive at 

WHATCOM, 

an old established town on a large an*. 
splendid harbor. This town is still quid 
small, as there has never been an3'thingii 
its immediate vicinity to support or en 
counige the growth of a larger place— ex 
cept the BeJlingiiam Bay Coal Mines tha 
were for years hi operation about a mil 
southeast from here. Whatcom Creei 
emptying into tlie bay at this point, ha 
some good land in its vicinity not takei 
A few of the claims that were settled upo 
years ago are how good tarms. Xhe set 
tiers are anxious to have their valley de 
veloped. 

SEHOME, 

situated in a curve of the bay about 
mile southwest from Whatcom, grew nj 
Irom ilie patronage dispensed at the coa 
ndnes. These mines liave been tcmpora 
rily abandoned, awaiting a raise In price 
in the coal ti-ade. As a consequence, bu> 
ncss is considered exceptionally du^ 
East of Schome is a amall lake and soi 
good land. It is believed by some th.^ 
the immense deposit of coal in this vicii 
ity extends under the bed of tlie bay. 
a site tor manufactories, tliis bay presen 
a desirable location, for its slsse, gener 
character and accessibility from theocea:/ 
Travelling south Irom here we find sud 
ccssively: Harris Bay, Chuckanut Bay 
(notable for its fine quarry ot superior 
sandstone) Point Williams, Padilla Bay, 
and 

6AAMI8H, 

where a large river ot that name empties. 
Near the mouth ot this river is a large 
amount of the richest tide marsh. Nearly 
all of it is taken, aIthougl)-a portion only 
has been dyked. South from here are the 
famous 

LA CONNER FLATS, ^ 

being a large, low, level tract of tide marsh 
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iitinuous Irom the Saamlsh flats and ex- 
uding southward to the mouth of the 
-jrtli fork of tlie Skagit river. These flats 
ive been reclaimed a few j-ears only, yet 
le locality is already' famous tor grain 
Listing. Some idea ol the fertility of the 
>\1 may be inferred from the fact that a, 
'Nv ot the leading farmers produce from 
[). OOO to 30,000 bushels each ot grain every 
ear. Oats and barley are chiefly raised, 
le soil producing trora SO to 125 bushels ot 
ither, per acre. Inland, or eastward, 
•oiii this fine body of land is a large marsh 
11 own as the 

OLYMPIA MAl^SH, 

V Vie re thousands of acrs of the richest 
:ind of marshland have been taken, a1- 
hough but little of it is yet in cultivation. 
There is also considerable good bottom 
ill id available. The town ol La Conner 
IS located in the edge ol the flats, on the 
?n stern bank of a large slough separating 
the flats from Fidalgo Island. This place 
is a sprightly,' enterprising town of about 

100 inhabitants. It boasts one weekly 
newspaper, two hotels, several stores^ a 
(Irng store, a physician, several lawyers, 
ft blacksmith, a telegraph oflice, &c., &c. 
Jit is the nortliern termimis of a semi- 
weekly mail route from Seattle, all points 
ill the county north of here being sup- 
plied with a weekly mail only. Large 
quantifies of grain are exported from this 
point to Siin Francisco every ^year. The 
Skagit river empties a few miles south of 
here, in twt) streams two or three miles 
apart, one of them being at its mouth in 
Snohomish county, the other In What- 
com. Tiie delta between the mouths ot 
this river, and extending about eight 
miles up the the forks of the same, is all 
composed ol the finest kind of rich soil. 
Near the salt water it is marsh; fartlier 
inland it is rich, alder bottom. It is all 

taken, and some yery fine faiHUS are found 
upon it. 



' SKAGIT CITY 

is a small town looited on the bank of the 
river just bolow the forks. It is surround- 
ed by farms, and will doubtless grow into 
a town of respectable dimensions. Above 
this point the river is navigable for a long 
distance, and a large amount of good bot- 
tom land is found on either side in the val- 
ley. The gold mining excitement near ' 
tlie head waters of this river, in the Cas- 
cade mountaini, is now calling hundreds 
of miners to Puget Sound. Post ofilces 
have recently been established at Mount 
Vernon and at Ruby and the population 
of Whatcom county wUfrecelve large ac- 
cessions. 

FIDALGO ISLAND, 

situated between La Conner and Whidby 
Island, IS oblong in siia|)e, and its size may 
be estimated from the fact that it contains 
about twelve sections of vacant land, be- 
sides much more occupied. Directly op- 
posite La Connar is a U. S. Indian reser- 
vation tliat Is, like the reservation at Lum- 
mi, under the supervision of the Catholic 
Church. Whenever these reservations are 
vacated there will be a large amount of 
good land jthrown on the market. The 
one on Fidalgo occupies about ten sections 
The island maintains about 225 Inhabit- 
ants, and contains two post offices, viz.: 
Fidalgo and Anacortes. 

Mount Erie, near the center of the isl- 
and, is about 1400 feet high. From the 
summit of this mountain the scenery is 
said to be exceedingly beautiful in all di- 
rections. In factf it has been remarked 
by one ol)server, a traveler of much ex- 
perlenc*e, that this section has the scenery 
of Norway and the climate of Virginia. 
There are several fine, fresh-water lakes 
on the Island, named as follows: Ace of 
Hearts, Erie, Pass Lake, <&c.- As a' sum- 
mer resort for pleasure seekers, this Island 
will doubtless offer many attractions in 
the future. The vacant land on the isl- 
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and is All covered with tiaibor, Hiid at $372,821. 

least one tlilid of it is suitable for fanning These i<lancls are cooApoeetl almost d 

purposes, though not all oi it is first-class tirely ol high land, answering to the geuj 

soil. Of the timber land much is eral description ot the up-lands in tli! 

owned by the N: P. R. R. Co.. other counties described. Nearly lb 

A FINE ACADEM.Y, wholo surtace of tiie islanils is eoveiv 

or graded school, I^nown as th ^^Aldeu with a dense growth 6i timber, prind 

academy/' has been founded upon tills pally red fir; hemlock, sprui^e, wliite li 

island, near Ship Harbor, the location of cellar, alder, willow and maple are fonn 

Anacortes. Competent professional teach- In small quantities. A few natural prai 

ers hate b<*en employed, and, although the ries are found on Whidhy Islanil. Th« 

institution is yet ymmg, from twenty to are fertile, and liave been cuUivated k 

thirty pupils recelre instruction regularly years. A majority of tiie inluibitants io 

here. A store, a hotel and a reading low the occupation of tarmiug;; the i 

room are established on this bay. A store maindcr are engaged in lumbering in 

is also established at Fidalgo, tlie other manntacnrlng pursuit*. 

post office. COVELANP, 

OUEMES ISLAND, a Small Tillage at the head of Penn 

just opixxsite Anacortes, is the lociition ot Cove, on the eastern side of Whidby h 

copper mines that are partially opened. It and, is the county seat. A small flourit 

has about forty settlers upon it, and one mill, propelled by tide-water, was erect< 

post office. The island is covered with here about two years ago, and turns o 

timber, and is mostly high laiid. good flour. A number of fine farms a 

Whatcom county presents more vacant located in the vicinity of the place, ai 

land and more inducemeuts to immi- no vacant land worth spealcing of, suii 

grants than docs any otlier one county ble for agricultural purposes, can be toui 

heretofore described herein. We omitted near. , 

to mention that the town of Whatcom is , utsaladt, 1 

Us county seat, and that a U. S. district ^"^""^^ "^*^ "'^ "^^^^^^'•" ^"^ ^^ ^^^'^^^ 

court meets twice a year at La Conner. ^'^'''^> ^ » ««^*" lumbering town bu 

up by the trade resulting from a larj 

^^* steam saw mill in operation there. Tl 

Island County* mlllhasafine location, and is vnlnal 

— T ^ ^. property. A large wharf and warehou 

This county Ukes its name from the ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^,^ ^^^ ^^^ ^„j,^ j,,^^ 

tact that it is composed wholly of two ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^,^^ 

islands, Camano and Whldby. It lies on ^^ „^,^, ^ j^^ ^^ ^ ^j^„^^^ ^^^ 

the eastern side ot the mouth ot Admiral- j^.^^^j^^ „,„, ^„ the grain shipp, 

ty Inlet. The county was establ.«heil by ,,„„, t,,^^ „,.i„,ty ^san Franclsco-tl 

th. Ofegon legislature, January 6. 1853, g^„ y^,,^i^ steamships calling whe, 

and is consequently among the oldest ^ycr desired, 

counties in tlie territory. Whidby Island, coupeville, 

the^larger of the two, is estimated to con- is a small town on the south- western sho] 

tain 115,000 acres ot land. Camano Isl- ot Penn's Cove. It is the shipping poii 

and contains about 30,000 acres— making for a large amount of the produce raise 

a total of 250 square miles. The county on the Island, and was lor years the count 

has a population of about 600, and its tax- seat. The island Is nearly cut In two t 

Able property was returned la&t year at tills point by thejcove, leaving a narroi 
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eck of laud about two miles across. On 
le side next to Port Townsend is 

EBET'S LAMDINQ. 

L daily ferry boat runs from Port Town- 
3nd to this point, connectinfi^ witli a^tage 
[\Rt runs to Cou|^ville. A comfortable 
asaenger steamer makes semi-weekly 
•ips from Seattle to La Conner on the 
[i3t s!(ie of Whidby Island, and calls at 
rtsaiady, Ooupevilie and 

OAK Harbor. 

Here also is a store, post office, etc. It 
\ the outlet for a farming settlement, 
rescent Harbor, a short distance north 
•om Oak Harbor, is a large, crescent- 
tiape<l bay, skirted with some good land 
nd a few fine farms; hirther on still is 
>ngnHlla Bay. surrounded with marsh 
nd bottom land. The nortij end of 
V^biidby Island is sepa ratted from Fid^tlgo 
sland by a narrow body ot water called 
K'ception Pass. Whidby island is nearly 
ixty miles long. On its western shore, 
ext to Admiralty Inlet and nearly oppo- 
ve to Poit Townsend, is a government 

.lit house for the safety ot eommei-ce. 
.^od district schools are taught on tlie 
,)and during the summer months, and 

le Church (the Methodist Episcopal) have 

lureh buildings and a resident minister 
jcated near Con pevi lie. Good roads trav- 
/se the if'land in different diirctions. 
is nearly all of the farmers have lived in 
he countj' for years, they are generally 
uite comfortably situated. Some of 
tiem have tine orchards and raise fruit tn 
•Sundance. As to wild game, the county. 

lords deer, grou.*e, ducks, quail, pigeons, 
;c. 

Island county has but lUtle land suita- 
e for farming purposes left vacant, ex- 
;pt the uplands. No doubt these will be 
irgely utilized in the future, but they are 
t present regarded as practicilly wortli- 
ss except tor their timber. In many 
laces they are found to lurnish good 



grazing land after the tirabor lias been re- 
moved, hcnc« the suggestion that they 
may be utilized. As to liealthfulness, ar.y 
portion of the county is desirable. The 
extremely low mortality report confirms 
us in this statement. 



«•-•• 



SEPARATE ARTfCLES. 

UARKKTS AND FACfLlTlES FOR REACHINQ 

TIIEM. 

Our markets for farm produce are prin- 
cipally at home among the towns, milling 
ports, and logging camps; the remainder 
goes to San Francisco, and foreign ports. 

Our uKirkets for lumber, shingles* laths, 
etc., are; California, Sandwich Island, 
Australia, Oliina, South America and 
other foreign countries; while spars and 
other ship-building material .are shipped 
largely to the Atlantic States. Our coal 
and fisli are clneflyjmarketed in San Fran- 
cisco. Being riglit on the seaboard, we 
are comparatlfcly right in the market, 
and are exempt from the enormous freight 
charges that producers in the interior are 
subjeeted to. 

The worst located farms on tlie who'e 
Sound are only a few miles from a good 
place where surplus crops c*an be shipped 
on vessels, while there are plenty of places 
wliich border on an arm of the Sound 
or some navigable slough or stream so that 
si*.hooii€rs can come alongside of the farm- 
er's granary and take away all he has to 
dispose of. These advantages to producers 
can hardly be overrated, and, by reason 
of them, a ton of grain in one of our farm- 
er's granaries is worth about double what 
a ton of the same kltid would he in the 
granary of a farmer east ot the Cascade 
nmge; besides, he can raise as mucli or 
more to the acre and with as little cost 
and is just as sure of a crop. There is no 
such tiling here as hauling the surplus crop 
a wagon load at a time, two or three days* 
journey to dispose of it. 
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are destined by reason of their olimnrip k u, , ' 

be.-onie the greatest rnaratnuo pofr, n-H ^'r''^'''^''^* ^^« ^heie U a growing deur. 

coiiiniercml centers on the PadlJc c.ait "':!! '/^'^'''J^ ^ '"^^^ <>^ them, and the duui;. 

from Behring 8ti-alt8 to (he straits of Mftl "l '^^*** *' '^^" ""^ acceptable wl.ii, 

gellau. *"^" '^"^ wonieii can be had to takf tliti 

Our fishing and Fea.'fng fleets and fi8h li"'*'''; *;'"^^".^«»-^ ^^g"» to gee that .. 

cnring establishments will soon rival and 71" " ^^^''^'^^^ works for less wa;:^ 

then excel those ou the Atlantic until we "'• i ^ '^"^""-^s^ve disposition, conipaiel 

shall become the principal exporters' of !* '"'^''^ ^**'^''^'' '** *^ '^^''^^^^^ l"^! 

fish in the world. gn^s^ivc or profiiable. What he earns ll 

Add to these our iron and agricultural ^"^'^''^'^ '"^'^^ slilps away, while the wlii 

interests, and the innumerable "^industries '**^®''^'* <^''*^^'»s and spends. A ChinauKi 

which they all create, and an estimation ^'^^^ ^"^ '^'^^ P"n>ose, viz.: to save mond 

may be made of our tutnre greatness, and ^^ ^^'^"'^ "* China, while the white ml 

the field that will be opened for men of ^^[^^ '"^''''e-^* buys a lor, builds a ho^ij 

every vocation. . raises a family, pays tuxes and ndd^ lil 

CHINAMEN '"»^e to the weahh and social and politir 

have gradually come among us until tlieir '^^'^'^^J'^' ot the community. The acie>--ic 

name is legion; and, in proportion to ^^ * lini.dred Chinamen to a town nev 

their numbers, white laborers and the ^"^'''^ases its permanent population, whi 

country have suffered. They are not ol [^'^ «^ot»s>ion of ajnindrtd whitn men do 

us, fiom us or for us. They room together ^^^""^ ^"*^ hundred;'and, by the laws ofi 

in flltliy, disgusting crowds, without Jur- ^^'conrse and affiliation, tliey will so^ 

niture or other similar comforts, import- ^^"^'^^ "P fo two, three and four iinndre 

ing the most of wiiat they eat from China Experience will warrant the foUowii 

while they hoard their earnings until an comparison: One hundred Chinamen 

amount is acquired which, in their native ^ <^"'»"»"»iO' earning o'ne doU.ir per d: 



1 



repeat the operation. No pei, 

ot American or European birtli can begin ^^>' Hclier, at the rate of fl50 per da3-, nii 

to compete with tlKse* leprous ci-eatnres, ^^^ reason is that the Cliinainen send wh: 

because they canTiot, will not, and OUGHT they earn away, while the xvhite int-i 

not live as they do. spend theirs where tliey earn it. 

In consequence partly of this difieronce '^^® Chinamen not only do tlie work o 

Chinamen have for j-ears been filling the ^"^^ **"^^ men,but of girls and women also 

places which white men and women They do the cooking, washing, ironing 

ought to have filled in the field, shop and chamberwork, etc., etc. Nearly every 

kitchen, and unless restrictive measures ^'''n»'y i" thecountrj'. tlut isable, emploj^s 

be talcen tiiey will yet not only n:onopo- O"® o»* n>ore chinamen in tlie house in 

lize all places of employment, but super- pla<?e of girls, simply t>pcau>e good glrl^ 

sede the employers themselves anil capture ^^e not to l)e had. This class of servants 

and control the whole coast. This scourge I»ere receive from $10 for a green liand. tn 

has come upon our people under such |40, |50 and $60 atnonlh and hoard, for 

circumstances that in mo$t cases they have «" old hand, while girls in llie States, who 
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ire better qiiaUlled, receive only ^rom $1 logger*, sa\irjer?, shipwright?, oarpentew. 

f2 50 a week, and board, for tlic same cabinet makers and every other kind of 
dud of work, and lielp drt-ss and takccare workers in wood. 

>f the t>ab3' in the barjcain. working from Its comparatively inexhaustible fields 

?arly morning until late in the evening, of good coal— coupled with the lack of it 

like s^laves. It is too bad to aee all of this iii the States and countries south— will 

money go out of tlie country to lieatlieu m«ke it the home of happy miners for 

China, wlieii so many tliousands ot onr centuries to come. 

own o vex worked girls In the States and Its mountains of lime rock and building 
Europe would be so glad of an opportun- stone, wiiith liavo long supplied all de- 
it}- to earn, mands at home and in Oregon, will tur- 
The only remedy lor this state of tilings nlsli work to thousands of coopers, lime- 
is tor tlic ^irlslnlhe east to do as their burners, masons, etc. 
brothers do— assert their independence, Its treasuries ot precious metals— consi'd- 
P'.iek tiicir trunfa, and, taking Horace ering its mild climate and the cheapness ot 
Greeley's advice, **go west." They will supplies— will for years yet make it the 
find pleiit3- of good female society lieie In favorite Eldorado of gold seekers and cn- 
every locality, and it not devoid of com- rich them for their toil, 
mon sense, will have no difficulty whatever Its magnificent inland harbors and un- 
in fliKiing friends and lucrative situations parallcjled highways ot navigable waters, 
among families ol the highest respectabll- [Note.— See top of 4otli page.] 
Uy. Some young women have done this wages. 
to their advantage, and if enough o! them The wages ot laborers, etc., in this ter- 
will do it, the Chinamen will soon be iltory— as in all other new countries— a i-e 
Uriven Irom our kitchens. hit-her tlian the Siune cIhjjs ot men receive 
LABOREiRS, DOMESTIC SERVANTS AND in older Communities. But as every year 
\ CHINESE. • increases our popu'ation, it also propor- 
; )V\\e field for lal)orei'3 is increasing with tionately equalizes the supply and deman(( 
le opening up of new industries every ^o^' ™^*"' •'^'^^ wages, like everything else, 
far. No country in the world, ot equal gradually but surely tend downward to a 
:tent, ^(old3 out to tiie laborer a brighter settled uniforn basis with other localities. 

1 |||r©spect lor steady and remunerative em- However it will probably l)e a good many 
oynient, than does Western Washington years before labor here, ot any kind, . is 
ferriiory. The elements of its prosperity P*itl «8 little as the same kin 1 is paid in 

[re almost wholly within • itselt. Unlike the Atlantic States 

tnany other countries, enough has already On account of the comparative youth- 

jeen discovered in this to prove that It is fnhie?s ot the territory, afl blanches of In- 

o aiversifleilin its resources that nothing dustrios represented in it are necessarily 

luecessary to the attainment of the higliest upon a limited scale. Consequently there 

condition of prosperity and civilization is no great demand lor men j-killcd in any 

ieems lacking. particular calling, to work for wages. U 

Its almost boundless forests of splendid is not the object of this pamphlet to un- 

^timber, superior lor the building of sldps, duly excite carpenters, masons, clerks, or 

houses, etc., and the manufacture of furnit- «n.v other class to come liere. We simply 

[tare and whatever other uses wood is put explain, for I he benefit ot those who wish 

,to, will give employment to thousands of to go some wheie, the advantages and di 
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aJvsiitaKes our leiritory possMws, mid and plnstereis. ^4 por day, board them- 

Invile aU who, after reading it, Miiiik they selves; ship uariH'iiiers. lroQ>f2 25 to $! 

tail better tlieir fomliUwi, to coim'. We per day and board; mill haiiJa (ooinnioii 

saj- frankly iliHt we mostly need prtdnoers, from |30 to »3o per tiioiith, and bonnl 

maimfinsiirers ntid l.iborcrs. There k do- le.iglneers. firemen, markers, 8*w 

always n maiket lor tho prodatts of the yers, etu,; rrom ¥40 to »100. and beard 

fai'in. Hint as there are good rarinlng lauds logger (torninon hand") from #35 to «4( 

here nnd It la a good, lieai thy ellmnte to per inoiKh. and hoawJ; do., (cliopjiets ai 

live in. we waiit people looking f<)r lenmsteis) |S0 to $80 per month, si 

goo.1 farms on which to rear thtir families |M,,j,t; Chinese i-ook* and vraiCers. »15 

In Mn.lorl and healili lo settle here and ^q p^, ^„|„f,. and board; Bteamboat e 

make their liomes among u?, glneers. $50 to |il25'per month; ttrcme 

Nos.nailyoni>gn.an. ofwhateTercall- $40; deck hands. $25 to $30; Sailai , 

lug. ahonld fancy that because this is n (coastwise|$30to*3op<Tmouth; do. (Ion.' 

Tenilory, and so far away, it U just [he voyagw) $25; Store elerks. $40 to $90 per 

place lor hliu. and post off here wllh a month and boanl themselves; newspaper 

sort of dime novel hHllucmation that, he hR„ds. $1 50 to $2 BO p<T day without 

will somehow get suddenly rich; or th=.l f^^^. jc,^, teachers, $35 to flOO per 

upon arrival he will be seized by the collar ,„o„t,, ^^^ boanl thomselves. 
by an Inipntteut out adnililng mass of un- 
educated people, wlio have all these years what can toc raise? 
been lonkingforjustsnehaMo-ies tolead This is an lm|K>rtant question often 

them, and "yanked"' Into the highest of- asked, and one whidi we wllleiideftvor to 

fice of trust and profit; nor should he answer fully and candidly. Farming h;i= 

dream that his attainments are so (ar been .carried on in these counties, more or 

ahead of anything this country ever saw, less, lor twenty-five years— and coiisu- 

that he will have no trouble in walking quently what we can raise aui-cesshillylffc 

right Into a lucrative, easy si tuatlon, pretty well settled. We can raise suctx 

For the benefit ofall such we would say fi'llj: Wheat, oais. rye. barley, potatc 

that we have alreadyon hand a largenum- turnips, beets, carrots, cabbage, parsnl 

ber of disappointed adventurers thatsud- rnlabagas. mangel wurzels, onions. i»e 

den wealth has not yet overtaken and beans, squashes, imps, timothy, clover, a 

probably never will. We also keep con- nearly every kind of gaiden v^getabl 

atantiy on hand from two to twenty com- also apples, plums, pears, cherries, ra 

petentapplleaiiU tor every CBfiy (if there berries, vine blackberries, strawberri 

areanysuchland lucrative situation in currants, gooseberries, etc. We do 1 

the country, while aspirants In offices of wish it understood that we have nan; 

trust are so numerous that we have them "H that can be raised heio successfully, 

for esport. " 's quite certain we liave not. We 01 

The following are tho average wages Intended to name those things which 
paid in the western part ol the lerrUorv: are positive we can raise. Tho folio wl..., 
Farm hands, from $36 to $30 per mouth, cannot be raised here successfully: Indian 
and board; d»., during harvest, from $1 50 co™- buckwheat, peaches, grapes, toma- 
t« $3 per day, board themselves; house toes, melons, and pumpkins. It is corn- 
carpenters, from $3 25 to $4 per day, mon to raise enough Indian corn to sup- 
iManl thamaelTw; brick and atoue mawtiiM ply the tabl« with gieea corn, for which 



er in the crowded cities ot ibe east or 
tetUle'butmalarloiu mieyt of the 
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purpose a crop may always be depended Other things Ate in proportion. All 

Upon; but no ouc pi'PteruU to raise it lor of the triilts we liaTe named grow herein 

pjed or meal, although some reasons It will tlie git»atest abundance, and are of very 

H pen sufficient for snch purpows. Bucl<- line qn;ility. Of wild fruit we have tlie 

wheat is raised on high land in Pome local- salmon berry, salal berry, whortle berry, 

i\ies quite snccessfnlly, but it cannot be cranberry, vine blacivberry, steaw-berry, 



said to pay ver}' well. Peach trees are 
olten met with and ioolv thrifty, but thoy 
seldom bear except in very favorable 
places. The grape thrives hei-e about like 
the peach. Tomatoes grow abuntlatitly 
but ujiiially mun bo riptned in tlic houfse 
or on the sunny Me of a roof. Melons 



goosebttrry, etc., but our varieties ot wild 
berries are not considered to i)e of as good 
flavor as ai-e wild l)erries In hotter cli- 
mates—with the exci^ption ol cranl>errie.* 
and strawberries. 11a wl nuts are tlie only 
kind found hew, and they are scarce. Tlie 
climate is so mild in winter. that unless 



are raiised, but they are neitlier prt»liflc or snch crops as wheat, oats and potatoes ai-e 

of goo<l quality. Pumpkins arc raised, but gHtliered clean there will be the following 

they are not a flourisiiing crop. Thei-e season what is known as a volunteer crop 

may also b« a few otiier things which we "^'^'^^^ ^"^ ^^^^'^^ V'^y '^ »»»rvest. Of course 

cainiot raise successtully, Tlie 5Uj»ar beet * g«<wl ^'^^P^ ^«''^^ ^s in Jill oilier places, de- 

«nd tobacco have been trie<i on some parts l^end largely upon the capacity ot the 

ol the Sound with success and can proba- former to select land suited to the crop he 



bif be raised here to advantage. 

The following statistics have hneu gath- 
ered Ironi the farmers themselves, andai-e 
ttot exaggerated: On unmanureil land the 
yield per acre 48 as follows: 
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Wheat 

pate 50 

potatoes 260 

[Rye 30 

jBarley 40 

B Turnips 350 

Beets ..300 

C:\rrots 400 »• 

Rutabagjis. ..300 

Peas 40 

Mangels 500 

Onions 300 

Parsnips 250 



Average per acre. Highest known 

. , . . 30 bu 5S0 bn. 

.. 100 »' 

lifirt •* 

75 

100 

600 



i» 
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proposes to raise, and hU good judgmetit 
in putting it in aitd industry in taking 
go<Kl care ol It. But so far as the soil an<l 
climate a'-e concerned, nature never ditl 
more for any coimtry than it has for thi«. 
If a man put* the seed into ground he 
will l)e sure of a crop. Drouths are un- 
known, likewise great fl()od<; nor an* onr 
crops so I'.able to the ravages of insects as 
111 older countries. 

FORIvSTS. 

The whole face ot the country, witii the 
exi^ption of occasional prairies an I 
mJirsiies, is heavily timbered, prlncipallr 
with fir. In the lowlands is also found 
spruce, cedar, hemlock, soft maple, vine 



nniple, alder, etc.; but the tir is the king 

»' •. of the forest , and comn)erti«lly, the mo«t 

•• ' lOOObn. valuable. It. grows tall, straight and 

»* ^ large, and com para! ivelj' tree from k'lor-. 

»* 'I'wo hundred thoU'»and ftet i-^ not an nn- 

•* coinin<»n yield per aere, and ordi»ian'ly, 

land that will yield less than 30.000 feet 
per acre is not novr eonsidered worth Iojt_ 
ffinsr. Fir sticks of timber 150 teet lonjr. 
18x18 and even 24x24 inchCvS^ five troin 



Beans 3(5 

Timothy 2 tons 4 tons 

Clover 2 »* 4 *• 

Hops Very la i ge 

Cabbage 25,000 ft*, i^er acre. 
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sap. check or rent, unci perfectly floiind Ij-flowecs, cfarysanthyinnaia, marigolt 

and Btmiglit are not difilcoU to obtain, pani^iea, daisies eto. There are somes 

For ship buildiiigt Puget Bound fir lias nuab that will not bloom here out doo 

acquired a world wide rcpntatiou, beine beciuseottheoold nighu. 

equal to oalc for strenii^th and dnrability. Ot Tegetabtes, brooeoll does finely 

It is equally adapted to liome building and whiter in ilie garden without any care 

nearly all other purposes. It will hold a have peas now (March 9, ISSO) twoin«J 

nail better than any other kind of wood; high which I sowed last fall, and this 

In fact the nail wtU generally break before been an unusually severe winter. I 

it will draw out. very common to now them iu Febr\ 

Timber lands, unfit for cultivation, aie or March, but they may be sown in 

sold by the goTemraent. iu 180-acre lots, fall. It is rery common to leave ]M>ta 

to ai.y one person at $2 50 per acre; and, in the ground all winter and dig then: 

If oonvenietit to deep water, and good wanted. It is very seldom tliere is eno 

timber lands the owner can sell again at frost to injure them. Onions, gn 

almost any time to the mill companies or from seed, may be lelt in the ground ^ 

loggers at from $5 to $10' per acre, or sell out covering, for the purpose of rai: 

the timber as it stands at fifty cents per M. early toim for the table.^' 

Our forests are almost boundless, and will ' It is not uncommon to see apple 1 

snpply lumber for export for scores of soms and strawberry blossoms as lat( 

years yet, there being about 20,000,000 December, and large ripe strawber 

acres of good timber land in the territory. We refer to these things merely as a p 

FLOWIRS. of the mildness of our climate, because 

Mrs. A. H. H. Stuart, Chairman of the ^*>« «*"»^ ^»°^^ ^^^^'^ ^^""^^ "» "^'''^y ^' 

Territorial board oflm migration, says other state or country of so high a latif 

that -400 species of native plants have everything would be frozen stiff, 

been collected, but these do not embrace dairying. 

one-fourth of the number, for no col lee- This country is one of the very best 

tion has-been made of alpine or subalpine making butter and cheese, because in si 

flora." Among the principal native wild mer the weather is cool, an abu ndance 

flowers are the rhododendron, and white pure running water is found on nea 

and red flowering currant, Mr. James every farm, and the cows feed in rf 

Smith, who has resided in Port Townsend green pastures from early spring ui 

for 24 years, during which time he has ute in the fall, and it is not unfrequc 

chiefly followe<l the business of horticul- that grass grows all winter long suflicft 

turist and florist says: "I don't know of to Iceep up the flow of milk. Besides, t 

any country where flowers as a general country is so well adapted to raising rooi 

thing do better than they do here. Near- that the dairyman can profitably raise tl 

ly all perrennials can be left out doora yarious kinds to feed his cows when new 

through winter without injury, as the gary. Add to these advantages the fa 

dahlia, gladlllas, tulip, hyacinth, wall- that it does not cost near as much to wii 

flower, gilly.ftower, and most all kinds ter stock here as it does in Ohio, Pcni 

oflillies. 1 have frequently gathered sylvania or New York, and the other fa< 

boquets from my gardens at Christmas and that good butter will alw|ky4 sell here at 

New Year, composed of roses, pinks, gll- good price (it has been from 25 to 40 cent 
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pound for the last ten yraraat least) and 
si lowing is made whieh it would seem 

•nurht to attract dairymen to Western 

rV'ashington. 

POULTKT AND EGGS. 

Everybody keeps poultry and they do 
kvell, yet chi tokens and eggs always com- 
iiiand lii^b prices. 

KDUCATIOH. 

The public, or tree school, syptem oltlie 
Territory Is probably as good as that of 
aijy state In tlie Union, or of any country 
in the world. In every district where 
there are 15 children between 4 and 21 
yeai*s ot si^e, i^ucl) district is entitled to its 
apportion meut of school money, provided 
school is tauglit at least three months in 
two years. Ample provisions for the sup- 
port of free schools ai-e made by public 
tMx, revenues received from licenses, fines, 
etc., and the interest accruing from an ir- 
reducible luiid derived from the sale ot 
public lauds donated to the Territory by 
the general government, Tlie public 
sol\o*l. Rupported by public money, is, 
with all its advantages, as mncli of^en to 
the children of tlie poor man without a 
' OoUar as it is to the children ot the rich 
' man with his thousands. Nor are the pub- 
lic schools the special wards of any cliurch 
Yeed, sect or issue. They are cosmopoli- 
tlui; every body witliin age may go with- 
hiut price and without fear ot interference 
^ith their religious teachings, beliefs or 
Honvictions. The Bible, as well as all 
Inooks, tracts papers, cateehisms, or other 
I publications ot a partisan, denominational, 
[political, sectarian or infidel character are 
positively excluded, and nothing ot the 
kind is allowed! to be taught clierein. The 
teacher is rec^uired to teach the following 
Knglisb branches, viz.: Reading, chlrog- 
raphy, orthography, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, Enfpliah grammar, physloloy, history 
of the United States and such other studies 



as may be authorized by ^he directors. He 
is also required to give proi)er attention 
to the cultivation of man nei*s, morals and 
the laws of health. 

So deeply are our citizens Imbued with 
the conviction that the permanency and 
perpetuity ol our tree instlutions depend 
upon popular education, and so strongly 
ara they attached to those institutions, 
that free and thorough education of the 
whole youth of the land is the last duty 
they would think ot neglecthig. As a eou- 
seqnence of this common interest of cdu« 
cation, there Is not a community of any 
considerable size in the whole territory 
that is without its free school from three 
to 10 monthsln the year. 

TEACHERS. 

We are favored with first-class normal 
trained teachers— male and female— from 
the states; besides we have schools of a 
grade capable of preparing good teachers 
at home. The wages of teachers in public 
schools range frotn $'26 and board to $100 
without board per month . 

SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

There were, Ifi 1879, in Jefferson Co., 

5 schools, 437 children. Average wages 
paid teachers, |62 50 per month. The 
other counties described In this pamphlet 
had, Inthe same year, as follows : Island, 

6 schools, 205 chilAHsn, average teachers' 
wages, $45 per month; Glalam 7 schools, 
191 children, average wages $40 per month; 
San Juan, 6 fi<;hool, 300 children, average 
wages $45 per month; Whatcom, 21 
schools. 817 children, average wages $40 
per month. 

AMIUAL8, BIRDS AND REPTILES. 

Western Washington is the hunter*8 
veritable paradist. In its forests are 
bears, elk, deer, cougars (which latter re-* 
semble the panther but are much larger) « 
and many kinds of smaller animals, as 
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•quinels, mbblts, coons, mlnkfl, otters, Ilye by hunting:, waling and fishing) 

Ac.; also groase, phea<ant^, quails, &c. They an; experts in noaniisin|r canoes aivl 

la its bay^, lalces, and stteami are inpti- have l)een a great convenience to isolutel 

merable floclcs of wild diiuks, brantn, communities by carrying passengers an| 



geese, &c. Bears and cougars sometimes 
carry off very yonng stoek, but are not 
regarded as much ot a pest. Ot bird^, 
there are hawks and owli to lielp eat our 
chickens, eagles to enliven our parriotism 
and songsters to elieer us when blue. We 
have no reptiles except now and then a 
mean man, inoffensive striped snakes, 
toads, frogs and lizards. Whether or not 



frieght in the ab^iice ot better conveyj 
ances. They mostly live in small vilhge: 
their houi^es being rudely but strnn<;l 
built ot cedar boards rived bv themselvt 
from the log. Their houses vary in m 
from 12x12 to 20x80 teet, and are ow 
pied by from one to fifteen families, i 
though not partitioned. In siimaiM tix 
travel nil over tlie Sound in large i'lim 



Saint Patrick Is entitled to credit for these canoes trading and visiting frieucls. The 



III 



blessings, neither lilstory or tradition can are at home anywhere on the ben«.h 
inform ua; but it is probably owing to the der a temponiry shelter of mats, and ^ 



nature of the soil and climate. At all 
events there are positively no poisonous 
reptiles of an^ kind west of the Cascade 
range, nor hag a mad dog or case of hy- 
drophobia ever been known here. Mos- 



dom in so much of a hurry tliat they vil 
pursue a journey against a head wind o 
tide when the sea is rough. 

Many of the native women are mani 
to white men who came here in eiir 



quitoes ary plentiful in the bottoms, but ^^ys, and has been noticed that geut 
the uplands are compartively exempt ^n^^ ^^^cre the Imsband is neat, iiid uM 



froHi them* 



THE INDIANS 



in Western Washington Territory are 
now only feeble remnants of once power- 



ous, and economical, the wife is conl 
pondingly so. There are plenty ol liois 
presided over by tli»se unuultured woii^ 
that compare favorably with those wh^ 
white wives reign supreme, and some 



ftil tribes. They are pi-ovided by govern- ^i^ jitter niight eveii take lessons of 

went with large reservations of land lormer in the culinary art. This peril 

where most of them are compelleS to re- ^i^j^ however, is altogeUier owing to t 

side under the chargc^f Indian Agents example and teaching of the wfiite hi 

or Superintendents; but the remainder, j^^^jj^j. 5^^ proves that under favorable ei 



by permission, are scattered all along the 
shores of the Sound. A scliool teacher, 
physician, farmer, blacbsmith, seamstress, 
and carpenter are stationed on each reser- 
vation to teach them the rudiments of 
civilization. They are peaceable, honest, 
and, wliercver brougiit into contact with 
tfie whites, comparatively industrious. 
Many have sma farms and cultivate 



cumatances there i:? progress in tlie rav 
The Indians in their native way of iivin 
are very lazy and filthy beeanse the 
wants are so-few and simj^le. JBnt wiier 
ever the white man has brought antoi: 
them showy articles ol dress, and start* 
industries that enable them to work »i 
buy them, they have exhibited a desire I 
improve their pergonal appearance ai 



them; while others work in logging gradually learn to work at stoarty emplo; 
camps, mills, hop-yards, &c,, or wherever ^^^^ investing their earnings in some 
work is offered; but the great majority ^^ ^i^^^ ^^n's ornaments and con^lort 
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PUBLIC L AIJD laws, 

be l:ind laws of tlie United States give 
vy person with the requisite qufiliflca- 
1 an opportunity to acquire titlfe to a 
ne at comparativelj" trifling cost. 
. By complying witii the '^Desert 
lid Act," which consists in iloing a' 
taiu amount of irrigation on the land, 
may obtain titlo to 640 acres within 
ee years by paying therefor $125 per 
re. 

2. By complying with the ^-Timber 
litnre Act/' wliich consists in setting 
It and euitivating a certain niuiibftr ot 
ees upon the land, lie may obtain title 

IGO acres in eight years, witliout price. 

3. He may obtain title to 160 acres of 
niber land ibeitig unttt for cultivation) in 
) days, by paying therefor $250 per acre. 

!t By complying with the *»Pre-emp-' 
ion Laws" he may obtain title to 160 
cres in about six months, by paying 
hercfor, if outside of a railroad with- 
Irawal, $1.25 per acre. 

5. By complying with the >»Home- 
tead Laws" he may obtain title to 160 
,cres without price in five years. 

The Land Office tees under those acts 
range from $10 to about $30. Besides the 
Above the same person has the right to 
purchase 160 rtcres of stone land* at $2.J>0 
per acre; 160 acres ol coal lands at from 
$10 to $20 per acre; and 160 acres swamp 
lands when offered at ptiblic or private 
sale, or being tlie highest bidder. Of 
these munificent privileges only the fol- 
lowing might be said to be flpplicabie to 
these counties, viz: The pre-emption and 
homestead laws, and the laws authorizing 
\\\e sale of timber, stone, coal and swanip 
lands. As the pre-emption and home- 
stead laws/are the usual and almost exclu- 
sive methods ot obtaining title to agricul- 
tural lands in theac counties we give a 
synopsis of them. 



HOMESTEAD. 

Every person being 21 years ol afife, or 
the head of a family, and a citizen ol tlie 
United States, or who has declared his in- 
tention to become such, can ent^r 160 
acres of unappropriated government land. 
And by residing upon it continuously (if 
lie has a family th«yr must also reside upon 
it) and improving it for five years, it he is 
then a full citizen, upon duo proof of such 
residence, cultivation and citizenship, the 
government will issue him a patent for 
the land which makes it absolutely his 
own. The land oflice fees Ac. usually 
amount to about $30. 

PRE-EMPTION. 

Every person being the head of a fam- 
ily, or widow, Oi' single person, over 21 
years of age, and a citizen of the United 
States, or having declared his or her in- 
tention to become such, can enter 160 
acres of unappropriated government land. 
And by erecting a dwelling thereon and 
inhabiting and improving the same in 
good faith lor about six months, upon due 
proof ol these facts and paying $1.25 per 
acre therefor, the government will issue 
to him or her a (patent for the land. The 
land office lees <fcc. usually amount to 
about $13. A% the limits of no railroad 
land grant extend into any of these 
counties, all agricultural government land 
within them are rated at $1.25 per acre 
when taken und^r the pre-emption laws. 
The requirements of these laws are very 
liberal, because it is the policy of the gov- 
ernment to encourage peoi)le to go upon 
its millions of acres of unproductive lands 
and make them«ielves homes and assist in 
developing the immense and diversified 
resources of the country, thus contributing 
to its wealth, prosperity and power. 

SOLDIERS' HOMESTEAD. 

Etcry private and officer who served in 
the army, aud every seaman, marine and 
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officer, who ueirwl In the nary, or marine 
corps of the United States for 90 days diir- 
\ng the rebellion, and who was honorably 
discharged and has reinahied loyal. Is en- 
titled to a homestead of 160 acres by com- 
plying with the homestead law as to resU 
deuce and cultivation; bnt tlie lime he 
served In the army, navy, or marine corps 
or if discharged before expiration ot term 
of enlislment on account of wounds or 
disability, the full term of suchenlistmeat 
Is deducted Ironi the five years residence 
required by the homestead law, except 
that he must reside upon, Improve and 
cultivate his homestead for at least one 
year, II aiiy person entitled to the bene- 
fit of this act has died without having* 
used his right, his widow, (if ut)man;ied,) 
or In case of her death or mamage, liis 
minor orphan children, are entitled to ail 
the be neflts to which the husband or fatli- 
er wag entitled. 1! he died during his 
term ot enlistment, tliey aie entitled to 
have the full term for wiiieh he enlisted 
deducted from tlie flvo years residence. 

The act autliorizlng tlie stile of timber 
lauils at 12.60 per acre wiJl prove a bon- 
anza to all who exercise their privilege 
judiciously, of purchasing 160 acres, be- 
cause tlie timber alone, as It stands in tlie 
tree, Is worth now trora $5 to $12 prr aeie, 
and In a few years will bring double and 
treble these prices. No other nation In the 
world has provided as simple and clieap a 
method for an actual settler to obtain a 
good larm of 160 acres or more ot his 
own, as the United States, and the bene- 
fits of all of its munifioent laws may be 
enjoyed in this Territory. B&'^ides the 
generosity of the law, the iiumeuBe coun- 
try in which the settler is permitted to se- 
lect the land which suits him best, has 
!!• serious drawbacks whatever, it is a 
laud of law and oiiier. Your wife and 
oblldrea are as safe alone here as they 



would be in tlie center of any state ol 
country. Good neighbors ^re ail abou 
and yon arc not in danger ef freezing ti 
death or being swept awav by hurrkancj 
or floods, or pestilence. 

EXEMPTIOKS. 

ITie exemption law of the Territory ii 
the main H libera!. 1st. Tlie se\viva| 
property of the wife is not liable tor tli 
d'jbts ol the husband 2(1, Tliere is cj 
OiTipt from execution or attachment I 
every liouseholder, being I he heail ot 
funiiv, a homestead not exceeding 
value $1,000, while resided upon as m 
Besides the above the following propel 
is exempt: 

1. All wearing apparel of every peft 
and familf . 

2. All private libraries, family pict<^ 
and keepsakes. 

3. To e^ch household one bed anw 
ding, and one additional bf d and bed( 
tor every two members of the famil y, 
other household goods and utensils 
furniture, not exceeding one hundred i 
fifty dollars coin in value. 

4. To every housoholJer, two c 
with their calves, fiYts swine, two sta 
of bees, twenty-five domestic fowls 
provisions and Inel enough for the e 
tortable maintenance ot such househo 
and family six month?: Provided, tlia 
ca'^e such householder shall not po^f^esH 
shall not desire to retain the anii 
named above, he may select (rem his pi 
erty and retain other property not to 
one iiunclredand fifty dollars coin in va 

5. To a farmer, one ppau ol hordes ^ 
harness, or two yokes of oxen with y< 
and ciiains, and one wagon; al^o fnnr 
utensils actually n^ed on a iHrni not 
ceeding in value two hundretl dollar:? 
coin. 

6 To a mechanic the tools anrl inslrnm 
osed to carry on his trade tor the sup] 
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. ol bis family^ al»o material not exceeding 
ill v.-ilne five liundi-ed dollars in coin. 

7. To a physician his library, wot <o 
exceed in Value flVe liundred dollars in 
ooin; wisoone horse^nd bugg3', tlie in- 
t-trnnienlR used in hl8 practic*'^ and niedi- 
oini'S not exceeding in value two hundred 
<3ollaYs in (*oin. 

S. To ni ton icy 'J, clergy niV?n, aiid otlier 
protiStiiotMtl uwu, tlieir libraries. ' not ex- 
eefdinjf fiv** liundred dollars in win value; 
ulso office furniture, tiicl and stationery 
not oxct'fding in valuii two hundred dol- 
lar-* in coin. 

9. All tii-e»nns kept for the us« of any 
person or laiiiiiy. 

10. To any person, a 'canoe. J»kiff or 
Hinall boat. wiMi itjioars. sail nnd rrgjring, 
not exceeding in vaiue titty dollars in 
coin. 

11. To a per.«on engaged in. lightering 
for lus* support or that of his lamil)% one 
or more llgl)ler?f, barges or scon's. and a 
BniHll boHt wirlwKirs nails and rigging not 
fxcuediiigiii tiie aggreg^H:- two hui*dred 
}i nd fifty dollars in coin value. 

%_. 12. To « tvaiHfiler nnd rlrayinnn en- 

,,i".j?nged tor his support and that of his fani- 

i ly. hia team. The word team in this »ub- 

y ^Ulivisioii means a f^pan of horses. liiirne.<s. 

ni Mild one wagon or dray. 

,i,> 13. To a i»f*r!>on rngaged in the bu>i- 

ne-s of logging for Ids support and that 

«.t his family, three yofce of work cattle* 

'ov a imI their yokes; and axe^, chains* imple- 

;j(/ iiients for cIik business and camp equip- 

iniiit"5 not cxde«diiig thrcr luindnd dol- 

^*^' lar^ coin hi valu*'. 

^'"" 14. A enflicleut quantity of liay. grsin 
jer or h'cd to k< ep the animals mentioned in 
}„• the sevorul >n(Kiivisions of liiis section for 
SIX ne(ks. But no property shall be ex- 
empt from an execiitioii i.^^sued upon a 
^^^^jmigmi'ut lor the price thereof, or for iiny 
>i>- t< X lrvie(» tlicnon. ' 

Skc. 3.5*2. Tl.i< AcJ Vhall not U- con- 
:i !iied so as to pr* veirt anysingle tijan» or 
narried -mati. his wifejoiriing^im in the 
riiii waiver, from viaiving. Uy agrtemenl- in 
^^p^ v'l iling, to any pci>on or peryions tlie ben- 

iiiiT 

ev- 

ill 

ent^ 
port 
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tit. of this act: Providid, That any 
rneiiieiit of wni^-er miide by a married 
lanaiid his wile, ^hall be witnessed and 
•kiiowledged by them in the manner re- 
nirfd in case oV a* drt d made by them 
Uitveying real estate. Provided*. Tlial 
othii^g in this chapter yhail be eonttitM*d 



to exenapt the properly, real or personal 
from attachment er execution of nou-rcs- 
idehts, or a person who has left or is about 
to leave the Territory for the pur[)0se of 
defrauding his creditors. ^ 

FISH J^KD FieHESIES. 

The rivewand bays of the North Pa- 
cific coast, from the Columbia river on 
the south to the mighty Yukon river on 
the no\ th— a distance of over two thousan:] 
miles, literally swarui dtiring the spawn- 
ing season, with Silver Salmon, the finedt 
flavored fish that evei*gra<}ed a breakfast 
table. Halibut of the finest quality may 
iH* taken in any quantity from banks 
whicl) exist all along the same coast, and 
only a few miles oil' shore; while tlte wa- 
ters of Alaska abound in cod, more plen- 
tiful than on the famous coast banks 
of Newfoundland, Kova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. The following statistics will 
give some idea of the immense propor- 
tions to whicl) our salmon fisheries are 
susceptible of being expanded, when we 
consider that it is the product of oiily one 
river upon a coast over two thousand 
miles in extent, at almo.st every point on 
which salmon school in countless millions: 

8AI.MOii CAUGHT AND CANNKD CM THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. 

1878. 449,000 cases, or 21,652,000 lbs, 
valued at f2, 020. 500—1879, 440.000 cs., 
or 21.120.000 lbs., valued at $2,288,000. 
Halinon were first canned on this river in 
18G7. since wliich the business has in- 
creased from 20,000 cases in 1867 to 440,- 
000 cases in 1878. No Ciinneries of im- 
portance save one or two on Puget Sound 
and a few in British Columbia and Alas- 
ka, have been establisiied north of the 
Columbia, c^onsequeittly nearly the whole 
coast nortfa of the Columbia lies unutil- 
ized. 

No attention, worth speaking of, has 
i'cen given vet to catching halibut. Cod 
fishing has been carried on more or less 
since 1864, and the catch has increased 
until importations of eastei^n cod to the 
Pacific coast lias virtually ceased. Dur- 
ing 1879, {according to the Rattle Intelli- 
gencer of Feb. 7, 1870) only thirteen ves- 
sels and 250 men were engaged in this 
busmess; total catch being M99,000 fish, 
against 1.1 90. 000 caught in 1878. It will 
be seen that our salmon, iialibnt, and cod 
Hilsheriea are e^ipable of hidefinite' expaM- 
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5i> MUKTU-WK&I'BUN H'AaUINUI'UN. 

riun, suilckulutd totMComeoT tlMgietl- fliJiUig yr^teU do. Id the inA of 

Mt cotniuercUl ItupnituDce U> the people great tek-g^iiig TCfMla ptjiiiK between 

provided tiny mr« MifficieuLlf »Uve to their the Atliutic sn-boanl umI Europe. Hm 

owu iiiteiVBts to make it ceutre bera a« ol ol the NorUt-Wcst U coaapandTel; Cm 

natoml right It rboukl do. Hr. Meeker, iiom ibeu danger*, and hate tlie uMi-j 

111 hU pMDpblet oa Puget Sound Mfs: tional advaiiiage oT a idIM climate, iwf. 

"MThtle tlie did flBhlng ground* lir tar iu winter, never eacoun ten og toe or otn 

totlie Nonh ot the S^uod, tha climate atnictions of that character, eillter in win, 

aiHl louatiou loHiid llie ezieiiBiTe curiug t«r or anmrner. 

or ll»li Noitb ol the 49th panllel ol lati- Hr. WilkMii in till "Note* ou Pus« 

(udtr, orverj (ar scfbth ol IIk 46tli. In Sound" sajs: 

(MnBequeiiwot tin; tirst on Uiiitrd Siaiea -The codHali cored In M>n Piani-law. I 

noil l>i.-ii>t! too far removed trum «ipplii:«, drle<) Into luim. The climate i^ too hi 

and the iTimate too miiUi. widle tlie l:ittfr and (Itjt for the buslnem ot Ltirins &1 

locality is too hot to eure properij with- Ui-an never be fsUblisbed there. Th«« 

out li.jurj to I he flck imlen extra pains ,no>phere of Alaska is a suK|ieiided rel 

ate Ir-°Io wed upon tlie Ol to shelter tlieni and fish cannot be L-ttred there. Tlie < 

(roiii tlie worchiiii; rajg of a Soutbem an Puget Sound, on the contrary, lias ll 

fUii. requldte LOklueSe aud moisture and en 

san FranciM'o M seven hundred mile* ne» to forlectl}- cure tbl| fisli." 

further removed from tlit ashing grounds 'I'he late .lo«eph Cu?hman writes: 

:Iian i-<Piii!et Sound, Theeqiwhle temper- "Priiuiliient among the mtources of I 

mnn-ofihi* regionemii.tnUy fltsit a- a puget Sound (.i>uiitr)> is the bnildlnj; 

tnringsiiitiun, ami with tliesx advantagrs fislilng eolioonen aud Ihe mliig o( III 

are Ilie great liu.-llittes ot the numerous Ju ilu: northern cod-Bsherie^. 'I'lie i 

bayii and inletsoftlieSouiiiI, witbalicau- Niid halibut banks in the North Pau 

tirm, clean beadi U|ioii wbich-to land the are kuown to be uuroeroua, aiidfisliib 

filth, and nlieie flake* can bt; elected at <jant. Puget Sound bus uiiilvnitedadr 

any cohveiilent diHUnce trom the beach, tagrs for prosecuting Uiese flslier 

U|wu wbidi to cure the fi*h. Added to With no rivulry from tlie East or e 
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North-west coAst In San Francisco who 
bj right ought to be here, and eventually 
will be, wfaien all tt^e natural adTantages 
become known and Puget Sound cured 
m^ are put in market side by side with 
San Francisco fish. 

WKATHKR. 

We oof y, below, a meteorolof^cal re- 
conl k6pt at Port Bhikely, W. T., during 
the year 1878, by K. M. Hoekiason. It 
gives a fair indication of tlie average 
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..laskA or Calirornia; the climate of the 
ner t>eing changeable and too damp, 
tiie latter being too hot and dry. Fl- 
3^, the market Is extensive sud highly 
luueratlve.*' 

'o the people oi New England who are 
5<3ly inU'rested In fl^hln^ and turning 
11- iitttinthiii tothe fu:ur« gr»'atne»is of 
' flshifig -business of the Pacific Coast, 
s Tenitory offers great hdvantage^. 
r>in OlinpiH ro Cape Flatrery aiv many 
pi'lleiit hni-bor;* JJiiitab'e lor fl^hlnp; sta- weather in Western Washington: 
>iis. wiih all tlie requirements for fitting ^ ;~ ~ 

t Urge fteeti*. The cilimate is second to 2c«pn = £.^?'c?^2 
lie for curing fish: with little or no rain ^ ^ ^ ^ y^ i 

Kii Ma? to Octol)er— when a cool, dry, 
»st wind prevails. Fish once on the 
Lkes need no awnings, or any other cov- 
, until cured and packed for nmrket. 

At thu entrance to the Straits of Fuca, It 

8u e^c^iblished fact that any amontit of 
It. lialibut can be caught for six months 
r tlM» year; rnl fish, ling and sea bsss 
ilsoabomid. Ttie Indians take them by 
he tons. a« they are staple articles of 
jod \\\x.h rliein. 

When the railroad com nnuilcations witli?^ _ 

lio ea-^t, which are now under construe- j:>^^2^SSSS^ 
Ion. Hn» K'ompletfd. there \^\\^ h<* an op- 
HMMinity for a large fleet of fishermen on 
^iiofH Sound equal to that of Massachu- 
i^tts, gKiinsr double the catch with half 
hfir riwk. Thn market for fish Is increas- 
ng every yi'ar on the Pacific slop^^ iind 
fill eTentnally equal that of the Atlantic. 
Pr;ule l« extrn<linjr viry rapidly to China, 
lapaii, Australia and the many islands; 
.No to South America, which consumes 
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Total snowfall for January, 1880, 6 feet 
314 Inches. Snowfall for 1878, only 7}^ 
Inches, and for 1877 none at all. 
The climate of Western Washingtou, 
argt*quHUtUies of cured fish. In tha near as will be seen by the above table, is not 
iiture this long neglected hidustry will one of extremes, unless it be said to be 
)(' a mine of wealth fo those who estnb- extremely mild and even. Its seasons 
ish theniseives In the many places now are not as distinguishable as are most Oil- 
JRiant in thl< T<rrltor^ It was capital mates in fact they merge into each other 
Calitornia which concentrated *all the so imperceptibly that it is quite proper 
! fishennen now employed on the to say there are but two— Winter and 
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Summer — MioetiDieii otlkd tlw wet aiid clathlng !□ teTe'^l . bours. In bvt i 

the dry; but ttuch, naineR we tiiiiik lu aie very lew rnlu; dityB In a whole 

"wet" aod ■'itTy" tend to mlsleat;^ !)•• in whkh it iiihii ooutd not work w 

cauM Qiinviuteriiare not very wet, nor doon. Aud «o Tai us t^id U i»!>ce 

are our suioiurrs very drj. Id tact the there Is very «eblom ft day wben a 

only uiamrlal differeuce betwceo the wPi- acuu^toa'.ed to out door lire. woaM 

ten and aummera here and the winters of putthig ou an overcoat. The 

aod BUUinieN hi the Ailancic Iftates it, n'tiiter his been the ino^t seTere a 

that the whiten tlieie Ate uold witli suow withhi the memory of the oldest 

andbtitllitle rain, while here ihtty are reslctpiii, or Indian. Yet It has not 

mild whh ]ittlu rain and 4IIOW. Theaum- very cold, but the great depth of 

lueis tliere are excesaiviOy hut with ocuU' took everybody by niirpriEt: aiid i 

iooal showers whlFe here tliey are cool wiiaiderable aufleriiig Rmong f\»fA 

witli ociMHioiinlslioweiB. It Is true (bat broke down a few houMS and banii!. 

tu occasioimlyeiirswe do not have mnch 'l'''* loltowing Is the average i 

rain hi luly and August, but th.-te Is ru\un.U, copied from tables ol Pn- 

always rau'ie, and we have yet to leiirii of tlon of rain atidsHOw hi the LIii)(«<'' 

a single ciBp. put in In due seasoD, which being Um mean tor B series ofyeur* 

has been materially Injured by lavk of HahwH^he 8i»ltl»onla.i Instilolk 

SUlBdent moisture. It is uotniDOU on the 

highbluDp, like the one on whtdi Port I 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE LBGISLATIYB A8SBMBLT OF THB TEBBTTOBT OF WASHINGTON, 

SIXTH BIENNIAL SESSION, A. D. 1877. 

Bewlved, by the Council, the House concurring. That a committee of two 
be appointed to act with a like committee on the part of the House to wait 
upon Hon. Elwood Erans and request him to deliTcr to a Joint convention 
of both Houses his address delirered at the Centennial Exhibition. 

Adopted in the Council, Oct. 5th, 1877. 

Adopted ilk the House of Bepreaentatires, Otct^itb* 1877. 

Besolved^ by the Council, the House concurring, That the Legislative 
iLssembly meet in Joint Convention, Oct. thirteenth, at 7:80 p. m., to hear 
the Centennial Address of Hon. Elwood Evans. 

Adopted by the Council, Oct. 18tb, 1877. 

• ■ . • _ • • '• 

Adopted by the House of Representatives, Oct 18th, 1877. 



EXTRACT 

FBOM AN'AOT TO PROVIDE FOB PRINTINO CERTAIN PAMPHLBTB, 

APPROVED NOV, 9, 1877^ 

Section 1. Beit enacted hy the LegidaJtm AxwiMy of the Territory <jff 
Washififftan, That C. B. Bagley is hereby employed to print five thousand 
copies of the Address, delivered by Hon. Elwood Evans at the Centennial 
Exhibition, for distribution as hereinafter provided. ♦****♦ 
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Prior to the purchase of Alaska, Washington was the extreme North 
Western Territory of the United Stales. Bordering the Pacific Ocean, the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, Qalf of Georgia and 49 <^ North latitude divide i% 
from British Columbia on the north, the Columbia river and 46® North, art 
ita south boundary, separating it from Oregon. To the east is Idaho, tho 
boundary being a line running due north from the intersection of Snake 
river, by 46® North Lat. The Territory embraces nearly eight degrees of, 
longitude, with an average width of three degrees of latitude, containing 
69,994 square miles, or 44,796,160 acres. Deducting the approximate area 
of- Puget Sound and the mountainous regions unfit fur cultivation, there 
remain about 35,000,000 acres, of which about 20,000,000 are timberlandsi 
about 6,000,000 rich alluvial bottom-lands, and 10,000,000 prairies and 
plains. A large proportion of the latter is well adapted to wheat>cultnre» 
all of it for stock raising. 

PARTI. 

HT8T0BT OP WASHINGTON TKRRITORT. 

' English authorities clnim that its shores were visited by Sir Francis Drake 
in 1579. Certain it is that Spanish navigators cruised in its waters in the 
lOth century. That Great Britain sent thither Cook, Vancouver and Mearea^ 
that our own country, at the dawn of its national existence was represented > 
by Gray and Eendrick; that De Earo, Heceta, Perez and Quadra of Spain, 
dtevoted their earnest efforts to earn fame by adding to the store of thei 
world's geography a knowledge of these seas, were a1l>sufllcient to investi 
the region with peculiar historic interest. But when we recall that the two 
greatest nations of the earth so long contended in diplomatic war for the 
title to the territory— that most of the brightest names of American states* t 
men and publicists of the first half of the nineteenth century have beeai 
more or less identified with that memorable controversy — that war between ( 
the two great claimants, upon more than one occasion was imminent--that> 
the negotiations concerning it provoked the enunciation of the ^'Monroe*" 
Doctrine," healthiest of American principles, honored, however, by it8^ 
breach and non-observance— that ultimately a European Emperor was called- 
upon by the two nations to end the protracted controversy by adjusting the. 
boundary of their respective claims— in fine, that all the territory absolutely, 
contended for in the **Oregon controversy,*' was the portion of Washington' 
Territory lying north and west of the Columbia river, its history attaina m 
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vast importance. Tbat liistorj naturally resolves itself into four distinol 
dements: 

1. Voyages to the northwest coast of America, the exploration of its 
bays, coasts and rivers, which voytjces impressed the region with 'Herritori- 
ai claim or right of discovery. ^ based on the nationality of the discoverer 
or explorer. 

2. Contest for the title, i, e. The Oregon controversy. 

8. Occupancy of, and settlement within the Territory; the events con- 
stituting its Americanization. 

4. The history of Washington, as one of the organized territories of the 
United Stotes. 

NORTH PACIFIC VOYAGES AND EXPL0BATI0N8. 

' It wus the faith of navigators in the 16th century, that in 1500,' Gasper 
Gortereal, a Portugese navigator, had sailed westward fiom the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ocean, through a channel in latitude 58^ north, which was called 
tlie Strait of Anian. It was their hope to find this strait, passage through 
utrhich would shorten distance between European and Eastern Asia, between 
the gold producing provinces on the Spanish Pacific Coast and the parent 
country — in short avoid the tedious and dangerous voyages around Capes 
Born and Good ^ope. Search for the nothwest passage aimed to annihilate 
distance by crossing the North American continent. 

In a historic collection called '*The Pilgrims,*' published 1635 by Samuel 
Purchas, 

Ih a note made by H'cbael Lock, the elder, touchlnjc ttie strait ef pea commonlv 
called Strid^i of Aniaii, he savs: ^'hemetin yeiiica in 150S, an old Greek mariner 
called Juan de Fuca,'t>utwhof(e real name was Apostolog VHlerianos who detailed 
th^itifilSOi, he sailed in a small caravel from Mexico, in the service of Spain, aionir 
the coaot4 of Mexico and California until he came to the latitude of 47 decrees and 
there finding that the land trended north and ' north-east, with a broad inlet of sea 
between 47 and 48 degrees of latitude, he entered thereinto, sailing therein more 
than twenty days, and at the i entrance of this said SrralC thereds on the north west 
coast thereof, a great headland or Island with an ezoaeding high pinnacle or spired 
ibck, like a pillar «h€reiipon.*' 

While inconsistencies appear in this statement, still we are forced to the 
conviction that Juan de Fuca did enter the Strait notv bearing ^his name, 
rtither than accept the dilemma otherwise necessary ^bis miraculous gift ef 
guessing or prophecy. That statement 'was credited— It gave impetus to 
Spanish expeditions to the North Pacific. Of those which reached the Istl 
lades of Washington Territory, we have authentic records of the following 

V^oyages: 

r In 1775, an Expedition sailed from San Bias, Mexico, binder the conv 
mand of Heceta, consisting of the corvette Santiago and schooner Sonora^ 
the latter commanded by Bodega y 'Quadra. Early in July he made the 
land 48® 27 > north. Thence he coasted southward, in shoie, seeking the 
outlet of the Strait of Fuca laid down on Bellini^s chart between 47® and. 
46®. Their effort being witliout result, they anchored 47® 20^ sent a boat 
itshore with seveo men all of whom were murdered l)y the natives. Bodega 
liamed the land ''Funta de Martires," the Point Grenville of our modern 
geography. The crew of the Socora were about this time attacked with 
SQurvy and other discouragementb followed, and Bodega to commemorate 
bis misfortunes named the adjacent island, **Isla de Dolores.*' (This is the 
Idestruction Island of modern charts, a name ascribed to it in 1787, by Capt 
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filerkely, In memory of %he sad fate of several of his crew, who went ashore 
and were murdered by the natiyes.) The Santiago and Sonora having 
eeparated, Bodega sailed northward to the Island so long called Qaadra and 
Vancouver's Island, now only known by the latter name, at that time be* 
lieved to be part of- the mainland. Heceta followed down the coast, and on 
the 15ih August, discovered an opening (46^ 17',) from which rushed so. 
strong a current, that he was unable to effect an entrance. To this opening 
be gave the name of **Ensenada de Asuncion,** but the charts published 
in Mexico, laid it down as **£nsenada de Heceta in honor of the discoverer, 
and noted it as the mouth of the *'Rio de San Roque.** 

On the 22nd July, 1776, the illustrious but ill-fated Captain James Cook, 
anchored under Cape Martinez as noted upon the Spanish charts, the north- 
west promontory of this Territory, to which he gave the name by which 
it is n(»w known. Cape Flattery. Failing to see the Strait of Fuca, he stood 
away to the northwest. Ascertaining that such Strait wiis not between 47^ 
and 489 North, he denied its existence, and by such denial attested that 
until then he had credited Lock*s statement. In 1787, Capt. Berkely, an 
English navigator sailing in the Austrian East India Company's service, in 
t|ie Imperial Eagle, descried the entrance of the Strait of Fuca. In his 
long boat he satisfled himself of the existence of the Strait but attempted no, 
further examination. At Macao, the following winter, he communicated the 
fact to Lieut. John Meares, R. N., then about to sail to northwest America 
under the Portuguese flag. 

On the 29th June, 1788, Lieut. Meares, In the Felice, entered the 
Strait and made a limited reconnoissance. In his narrative of tliis voyage, 
he says: *The strongest curiosity impelled me to enter this Strait, wliich 
we will call by the name of its original discoverer, John de Fuca.** Meares 
then sailed southward to examine tue mouth of the Rio de San Roque. Oil 
Bhoalwater Bay, calling the heads respectively Cape Shoalwater (now Toke 
Point,) and Low Point, (now Leadbetter*s Point.) After fruitless efforts in 
the vicinity of the mouth of the San Roque, as indicated by the Spanish 
charts, he abandoned the search, thus announcing his conclusion: **We caa 
now with safety assert that no such river as that of St. Roc exists as laid 
down on the Spanish charts.** He perpetuated the evidence of his cbagrio 
by naming the southwest promontoiy of Washington Territory, Cape Dis- 
appointment. It is the north headland of the mouth of the great Columbia, 
and on it now is erected a light to aid mariners to make a safe entrance 
ipto one of the mightiest river.^ of the world. Still further to contemn what 
he regarded as mere pretentions of Heceta, he changed the name of Easena- 
dade Heceta to Deception Bay. 

Shortly after Meares* re-discovery of the Qtrait of Juan de Fuca, Ameri- 
can enterprise and commerce, appear in these latitudes and contribute largely 
to the discovery and knowledge of these regions. 

la 1787, Joseph Barrell, a prominent merchant of Boston, projected a. 
Toyage of commerce and discovery to the northwest coast of America, asso* 
oiating with him Charles Bulfinch, Samuel Brown, John Derby, Crowell 
SatchiMid John IL Piatard. Undertime auspices of this luuociatioo, tha. 
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ship ColambiA, Oapt. John Ken drick, and the sloop Washington, Capt.i 
Robert Gray, sailed frou Boston, Outober 1787, and arrived at Kootlia 
Sound in the fall of 1788. 

In the sunamer of 1789, Capt. Gray in the Washington entered the Strait 
of Fucaand sailed through it 50 miles in an E. S. E. direction and found 
the passage 5 leagues wide. Returning to Nootka, he met the ship Colum- 
bia bound for China. Gray transferred to the Columbia, Ken d rick taking 
command of the sloop Washington. Capt. Eendrick in the sloop thea 
sailed through the Strait and going northward througli some eight degrees 
of latitude passed between the continent and what are now designated the 
Islands of Vancouver and Queen Charlotte, coming out upon the Oceaa 
above 55® North. Till that 3ummer-voyage of Kendrick, Nootka was sup- 
posed to be upon the continent. He demonstrated the separation and made 
the lirst circuit of Vancouver Island. The sliip Columbia having at Cantoa 
exchanged her furs for a cargo of tea, sailed via Cape of Good Hope to 
Boston, whence she arrived August 10, 1790. This was the first voyage 
round the globe under the flag of the United States of Atnerica. 

For the i;^xt few years successive Spanish Expeditions continued the 
exploration of the Strait of Juan de Fuca, the Gulf of Georgia and adja* 
cent waters. In 1790, that commanded by Quimper thoroughly examined 
the southern shore of the Strait. Neah Bsy he named * 'Puerto Nunez 
Oaona," and Port Discovery was called Puerto Quadra. He discovered the 
entrance to Admiralty Inlet to which he gave the name of **Canal de Ca- 
maano.** This was the southern limit of Spanish explorations. lo 1793j 
the brig Sntil and schooner Mexicana, respectively commanded by Oaliano, 
dnd Valdez, sailed from Acapulco March 8tb, to prosecute discoveries OQ 
this coast. This expedition concluded the Spanish exploration of the 
**CanaI de Haro," "Rosario Straits" and the "Giilf of Georgia." Near Point 
Grey they fell in with Capt. Vancouver, in an open boat pursuing his exam- 
ination of the inlet, shore line, etc., of these waters. During the Summer, 
ftnother Spanish expedition under Fidalgo commenced a settlement and the 
erection of fortifications at what is now Neah Bay. Remains of masonry, 
bricks, etc., are still occasionally being exhumed in that locality. Indian 
tradition says that the building erected was a large one-story brick house 
with shingle roof, surrounded by stockade. Upon the withdrawal of the 
Spaniards from these latitudes, tlie settlement was abandoned. The Indians 
destroyed by fire all perishable material, burying the remainder. 

The year 1792 also marked important discoveries within what is now 
Washington Territory, made by English and American navigators. In 1791, 
the British Government fitted out an expedition under the command of 
Capt. George Vancouver, R. N., consisting of the sloop of war. Discovery, 
the tender Chatham and the transpoit Doedalus. Capt. Vancouver had been 
appointed Commissioner on the part of Great Britain, under the Nootka 
Sound Treaty with Spain. On his voyage to Nootka he was also to' exam- 
fbe the Pacific Coast from 80^ to 70® north, to ascertain in what parts civil-' 
iased nations had made settlements, and to determine whether or not any 
efifective water communication available for commercial piirposet ^zistecl 
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4>etweeii the Alaotic and Pacific oceans. The Vanooa ver Expedition entered 
.the Strait of Fuca April 39th, 1793. That same day off Cape Flattery, 
the American ship Columbia, Capt. Gray, was sail log southward from Nool- 
•ka, passed within hailing distance, and was boarded by Capt. Vancouvef. 
Gray commuolcated all he knew about the Strait, and informed Vancouver 
.of his nine days* anscccessful attempt In latitude 46^ 10' to enter a fresh 
water river, he then discovered. Vancouver replied, **that an opening had 
been scan by him on the. 37tb, with appearances of fresh water, but that 
the same was not inaccessible from currents, but because of breakers ex- 
tending across, and that there was not any safe navigable opening, harbor 
or place of security for shipping on the coast from Cape Mendocino t^ 
Cape Flattery — that this part of the coast formed one compact, solid and 
nearly straight barrier against the sea.'* Such was the conclusion of the 
eminent Vancouver, as he proceeded to enter and examine the Strait of Fucs. 
Gray, not discouraged nor diverted from his purpose, sailed southward, and, 
on the 7th of May, discovered and entered what he named Bulfinch harbor, 
now known as Gray's Harbor. On the morning of the 11th of May he 
successfully entered the mouth of and anchored in that river to which, after 
'bis noble ship, he gave the name, Columbia. By this important discovery 
the United States acquired the right of discovery to the vast area of Terri- 
tory west of the Rocky mountains, watered and drained by the mighty 

river of the West. 

We must now retarn to the Vanconver Expedition, which (April 29th 

1793,)wa8 about entering the Strait of Juan de Fuca. Until October, the 
expedition remained in the vicinity. During the Summer the exploration 
of the islands, bays, harbors and inlets of the great inland sea o£ Washing- 
ton Territory and the waters adjacent had been completed. Admiraltjr 
Inlet, Paget Sound, Hood's Canal, Gulf of Georgia and most of our present 
nomenclature, originated with Vancouver, and were magnanimously perpet- 
uated by our own Wilkes, a half century later (1841) when he verified the 
thorough work of Vancouver and his Spanish contemporaries. After Capt 
Gray had discovered the Columbia river, he retured to Nootka and made 
known his success. On the 13th October, 1793, the Vancouver Expedition 
sailed southward, the Dosdalus entered and examined Gray*8 Harbor — to the 
Chatham, (Lieut. Bronghton) was assifi^ned the duty of exploring the Colum- 
bia river. On the 20th October, the Chatham crossed the bar and anchored 
in iiaker*8 Bay, the Discovery proceeding to Bay of San Francisco. Brough- 
ton ascended the river in an open boat, reaching in December the point 
which he named Vancouver, and upon which the city of Vancouver is now 
built. Having finislied this examination, and claimed the country in the 
name of his sovereign, he joined Vancouver at San Francisco. The Span- 
iards shortly subsequent withdrew from Nootka and thus terminated explor- 
ations of the Strait of Fuca and the adjacent waters. 

The Overland Expedition of Lewis and Clark, fitted out by President 

Jefferson, having followed the Columbia river from its head-waters in the 
Bocky mountains, reached Cape Disappointment Nov. 15, 18Ci5. They short- 
ly after crossed to Clatsop Beach, on the south side of the river, erected k 
bloQl^fhooae and there remained till March, 1806. 
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In June 1810, Captain Nathaniel Winship, in the ship Albatross, fvxnk 
Boston, attempted the first Araerican settlement west of the Rocky moun* 
tains, at Oak Point, on the south side of the Columbia river. The Albatross 
bad sailed July 6, 1809, tia Cape Horn and the Sandwich Islands, arrivtng 
at the mouth of the Columbia, May 25th. Some ten days later the site was 
selected, land was cleared, seeds planted, a trading and dwelling-house com> 
nienced. The annual freshet of the Columbia soon after inundated the 
garden, flooded the storehouse and caused the abandonment of the enterprise. 

During the year 1810, John Jacob Astor furmed the Pacific Fur Compa- 
ny. The project embraced a priocipal establishment at the mouth of che 
Columbia river as a headquarters and depot, trading-posts and parties were 

to be distributed through the interior, with a line of Posts on the Columbia 

« 

and Missouri rivers. The ship Tonquin, Capt. Thorne, conveyed a party via 
Cape Horn, and Wilson P. Hunt simultaneously led an overland expedition 
to the mouth of the Columbia river. The Tonquin entered the river March 
24tb, 1811, and on the 11th, April, the erection of the fort and warehouses 

■ 

was commenced at Astori^' The Northwest Company of Canada, (sev- 
eral of whose members Mr. Astor had taken into bis enterprise and confi^ 
dence) had determined to baffle Mr. Astor, and to secure the country. 
To avoid the delay of an impressment of Canadian employees as British 
subjects, Mr. Astor secured the convoy of iiie U. S. frigate Constitution, 
well off the Atlantic Coast. Simultaneous with the sailing of the 
Tonquin, the Northwest Company sent a party overland in charij^ 
of David Thompson, to anticipate the Tonquin's arrival at the mouth 
of the Columbia. Snow in the Rocky mountains checked Thompson*^ 
progress, and he reached the mouth of the Spokane liver and estab- 
lished a post about the time the settlement at Astoria commenced. 
Along his route be distributed British flags to the Indians, taking pos* 
session of the country in the name of the British Crown for the Nortji 
west Company. In June the Tonquin sailed up the coast, and at Clyoquo;^ 
Sound on the west coast of Vancouver Island was taken by the natives ami 
all her crew murdered except the Indian interpreter. A large number of 
Indians while robbing the ship next day were killed by the explosion of the 
magazine. During the same summer, Mr. Stuart of Astor's Company estab. 
lished Fort Okanagane, at the Junction of the river of same name with the 
Columbia river. 

On the 12lh December, 1813, the British sloop of war Raecoon, 36 gana, 
appeared before Astoria. Thu United States flag was hauled down, the 
British standard raised, and the name of Astoria was changed to Font 
.George. A short time previous the agent of Mr. Astor had 9M him as well 
as the business of the Picific Fur Company to its rival the Northwest Comp* 
any for the mere bagatelle of |40,000. Through this pretended purchase 
that Company succeeded for the time to the occupancy of the territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains. ' 

In 1817, the United States Government sent to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia the U. S. sloop-of-war Ontario, Capt. James Biddle, U. S. N., bearing 
the Hon. J. B. Prevost as Commissioner to receive the return to the United 
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» 
Bfates of Astoria, as an American aettleoient captured daring^ tlia war, the 

Treaty of Ghent providing lor such aurrenilera l)y t;MCh Nation. On the 19th 
Aogust, 1818, she arrived at Astoria. Oapt. Biddle at once raided the .Q^g 
of the United States oTer Fort Geor);e, and the online of Astoria wus rnaH- 
sumed. The formal surrender of property by theBriiieh Cominissiooer i^ud 
the Agfnt of tiie Northwest Company was made Oct. 6, 1818,. but Mr.. Astor 
never revived operations in the region. A convention between Great Bri* 
tain and the United States was entered into Oct. 20, 1818, for ten years, 
permiitin*; a joint occupancy of the territory west of the Rocliy Mountaiosiby 
th« citizens and suhjects of both nations. A 'titter riviilry had lonsr existed be* 
between the North went and the Hudson's Bny Cou»panies for the fur trade of 
northwest America, whicli culminated in actual hostilities. Peace was re- 
ftored l)y the formntion of a pa**tnership. With their combined infiuencei 
favorable legislation was secured from the British Parliament extendinic the 
Jurisdiction of the courts of Canada to the Pacific Ocean. On Becto^ier 
26. 1821, the two companies as a partnership obtained from the British gr)v. 
ernment an exclusive license of trade in said Territory fur 21 years. In 1624 
the Hud8on*s Bay Company absorbed the Ni^rthwest Company, beci^me the 
sole owner of the license of trade, and succeetied to all the property and 
establishments of their former rivals. / 

Settlements have be**n referred to, upon the south side of Columbia 
River, for it must ^e borne in mind thai Washington was then pait of Ore- 
gon— -that said river Is the common boundary of Oregon and Washington, 
und that its development and history are common to eacli. 

The explorations and acts sb briefly detailed ioonstitute the bass* upon 
which Spain, Great' Britain and the United*8tates asserted claim to the North* 
west coast. ' : j 

Russia claimed the coast north of the Slst degree with all adjacent 
Islands. Spain claimed to the 53th degree by right of discovery, relying on 
the Voyage of de Fuca in 1592, and Admiral Fonte*a voyage in 1540, to fif5® 
north latitude. Great Britain asserted no exclusive riglii to particular por- 
tions of the coast, but maintained that the voyage* of Dralte, Cook; Meares 
and Vancouver to the Coast, the overland voyages of McKonzie and TbcMnp- 
8oh in the service of the Northwest Company followed by the formation of 
establishments within the territory? '^conferred aright of Joint occupancy 
with other States, leaving the riKht of exclusive dominion in abeyance.'* 
The Brii ish claim may be thus stated t It aserted no exclusive title — preferred 
to accuirc and rely upon possession, strengthening claim by settlement an j 
occupancy permitted by other nations, who by such permission conceded 
their title to be insufficient to authorize Br!taln*8 exclusion. 

At the outset of theicdntrovers^the Untied States claim was twofold. 

1,-^1/1 its aion right, based Upon the discovi?ry of the Columbia rivcii by 

Captain Gray, the exploration of that rrver by Lewis and Clarke, followed by 

settlements by its citizens upon its banks. Upon the principle that the 'dig 

covery of a river followed by acts of occupancy, secured a right to the 
2 
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Territory such river drained, the United States aanerted cttiim to tlie territory 

Vfret of tlie R(»cicy luountainft 13'iiij; between 43* and 51^ nortii, itdjjeet tiuw. 

ever to the rights of Spain, <it prior discoveries of islands and lands upoa 

thecoHSt XL — An9UMemtrU>FranM, By Ih*; purchase of L'luislana in 1803, 
^tlie United States acquired tlie right of continuity totheterritciry west of .the 
^'*Mifwlssippi river to tlie Pacific Ocean **r South Sea, of the breadth of that 

pn>vince-*its north line, as defined by the Treaty of Utrecht, being the 
* tM>undary between the Hudson^s Bay teiritory and the French provinces in 

CtoOada. ^ 

Negoiiations between the Unitc^ States and Oreat Britain were commenced 
"early in the century — the war of 1812 intervened--Ast(»ria, captnred by the 

British during that war had been restored. In 1818, the condition was 
.#1igbtty changed by the convention which permitted a ioint occupancy of 

the territory by the citizens and sulijects of both nationn, really a non-(»ccu. 
' ' pamy b» the natuina tliemselves, for each but agreed that they will not 

< exclude tii<3 citizens of th«' other nor gain any right or claim by virtue of 
' tlie occupancy by their own subjects or citizens. On the 22d February, 

1819; the United States, tiy the Fhirida Treaty, acquired from Spain 
9II that nation^s right and claim to lands on the Pacidc coast, north of 
4^^ nc»rih latitude. In 1824 and 1825, the United States and Great BriU 

< Ain bad resperttively concluded treaties with Russia, by which 54® 40* 
north latitude was eslalilished as the south bounda*'y of the Russian posses* 

.^ions on the northwest coast, conversely the northern line of the Oregon 
territory, the claimants to which were now reduced to the United States 
and Great Britain. 

In 1827. the Convention of 1818 was renewed with the modification, 
* that either nation could abrogate n by giving twelve months* notice to the 
other. Through every succeeding administration the Oregon question con* 
tinned to l>e more or less agitated, until June 15, 1846, the United States 
Senate advised President Polk to accept the treaty of Limits, then ofiered, 
e<^tually ratifying it tiefore it had received the signatures of the respective 

. diplomats. By that treaty lat. 49^ N. was fixed as tlie northern boundary 
of United States claim. The degree became the northern boundary of 
Oregon Territory. But the Treaty of 1846 prtived but a temporization, not 
; B settlement. True, it averted war, it yielded to Oreat Britain all of Van* 
couver*s Island: but its ambiguous description of the water boundary be- 
tween the two nations, its vague recognition of this posiessory rights of the 
Hudson's Bay and Puget Sound Agricultural Companies to their establish* 
cients, (almost wholly in Washington Territory,) left very much for future 

' /Controversy. In 1859 war was imminent, growing out of the dispute as to the 

^sovereignty of San Juan Island— that diflSculty was temporized by a milita* 
ryl joint occupancy of the disputed island. Within tlie past few years a 

^special treaty became necessary to enable the United States to secure by 
purchase the extinguit*hment of the possessory rights of the Hudson's Bay 
and Paget Sound Agricultural companies to large tracts of land in the 
i'erritory. Not till 1872, by the award of the Gennan Empenir, was the 
water boundary acfjusted, and the Oregon controversy finally determined. 
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OREGON SBTTLEMBT^TS AND Alf3RICA!7(Z VT(0!7 INTRODUCTORY TO WASHINGTON 

IllsToRY. 

There were three clasi^s of settlements. I. The establishments, forts, 
tradin^^posts of the Par Comptn^es, prhicipally made by the Hudson^s Bay 
Company. II. The misHionar}' estiiblishments unde*" the auspices of relit?- 
ifius boards ur societies. III. The settlement proper by individuals. Tho 
first permaneni American settlements of the lattf r ch>8s were almoHt exclu- 
sively confined to Wallainet Vnlley, siiUth of the Columbia river. That 
lii»tory as properly it should, has been ably traced by Hon. H. H. Gilfry 
the repivsen tali veOrat«»r ot the State of Oregon, within whose State-Hui*8 
those settlements were ma le. Wallamet Valley first attracted the Amerlcna * 
settler, the immigrant, and fur several years continued the American Oivgon; 
-stiil the most intert^sting and important acts of occupancy historically eon- • 
sidered were those other settlements aliove referred to, almost entirely 
within the Territory of Washington, as at present defined. Wallsmet Val- 
ley was the mont accessible, it was the fittintr rt sting-place after the tedious 
seasons* Journey across tlie plains, nay, its fine climate, its rich soil invited . 
the Wearied immigrant to adopt it as his home. Tlie Hudson *s Bay Coinpar 
tiy threw no olistacle in the wuy of Aiucricao settlement south of the Colum- 
bia river. It did at tliat time discourage, and as fnr as pnictticable defeat. 
American settlement north of tlie river. That company acted upon th^. . 
reliance that the Columbia would be adopted as the btiundary between the i 
two natiuns, and zealously tliey lal)ored for such result. , 

In 1841, tlie death of a prominent settler, leaving estate, soggeated t he- 
necessity of law, of governmental organization. It was attempted at that ' 
time hut proved abortive. In 1843, another effort was made, with partial"* 
success. In 1845, the settlers were sufficiently numerous to demand and 
insure an efficient government ^^b}*^ the people and for the people^^* A fun- , 
damental C(»de had been adopted in July 1843 — it wss revis<'d. and adopted 
by a vote of the |)eople io July 1845. The Oregcm Pioneers called it a pro-, 
Visional government to endure ''until such time as the United States of* 
Atnerica extend their {urisdiction (}ver us.** It extended over the whole of; 
Oregon, up to 54® 40*. It scrupulously regarded the rights of British sub- 
jects under the conventton of 18^, permittin«c the British office-holder in. 
hU oath of office to save allegiance to the British crown, exactini; from thOi 
American functionary the onth to support tl>e Federal Constitution. Its 
laws were wise and humane— trial by Jury, freedom of conscience, tlie. 
habeas corpus were all embalmed in its organic act. The will of the major- 
ity was declared supreme and above aU it dedicated to Freedom all of Ore- 
goo, stamping upon its virgin soil the hallowed principle: *' There shall be. 
neither slavery nor involtiDtary servitude In said Territory, otherwise tiiaa, 
for the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly coa-. 
Heted." 

To return to the resloii north of the Colnmlifia^ In 1838,-. the Hudson'^ 
P»j Company established « fort at Nisqaally, ueac the head of JPu^t Sound*,* 
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Oa the ailjacent Plains were cattle ranges and sheep ranches of the Puget 
Sound Agricultural Company^ guarded by the stockade and buildings after- 
wards garrisoned by U. S. troops and called Fort Steilacootn. 

Tne American Board of Commissioners f(»r Foreign Missions had estab* 
lisiied a missionary staticm at Waiilatpu (1836) under the charge of Dr. Mar« 
ciis Whitman, and another at Chemakane on tlie Spokane river (18381) under 
cUarj^e of Rev. Me&s's. Eels and Walker. On the 24th November, 1888, two 
Roman Catholic Priests (Rev. F. N.Blanchct, present ArcLbishop of Oregon, 
and Rev. M. Demers, late Bishop of Vanctmver Island,) arrived at Fort 
Vaneouver where they established a mission. 8<»on thereafter another 
station was located on the Cowlitz Prarie, and Father Demers extended his 
labors tu the native tribes of Puget Sound and much farther north. 

. * In 1840, the Rev. J. P. Richmond of tlie Oregon Methodist Mission loca- 
ted tit M:>quHlly. During 1841, the U. S. Exploring Expedition, Oapt. 
Wilkes, U. S. IC, spent the summer in su*'veying the coasts, bays, 
harbors and risers of this Territory. In 1843, Lieut. Fremont, U. S. En- 
gineers, on hl« second overland ex >edition reach'*d Vaacouver, thereby 
connecting his first reconnoissance which had only extended to South Pass, 
with the eastern terminus of Capt. Wilkes* exploration. 

Except as already stated, it is safe to assert that between 1824 and 1845, 
wbat is now Washington Territory was under the cotHrol and jurisdiciioo 
of the Hudson *s Bay Company. North of the Columbia river, had been 
established forts at Vancouver. Walla Walla, Okanagane, Cnlville, Nis« 
qually, Cowlitz river, and a claim had been located at Cape Disappoint- 
tuent By tbis admiraijle distribution of posts, not only had the trade of 
the ccmntry been secured, and the native tribes reduced to subjection, but 
tbe occupani'y and po^ession of tlie whole country had been acquired. 

' It will l)e renieml)ered that the Treaty of 1827 between the United States 
and Great Britain,<permiaed Oregon to be jointly occupied by the citizms 
and subjects of both nations. Great Britain had several times offered as a 
boundary, the line of 49® westward of the Rocky Mountains to the Colum- 
bia river, thence by its channel out to the Pacific Ocean. North and west of 
tlie Columbia river. Great Britain, through the Hudson's Bay Company, 
held possession of the whole territory, while the United States was not rep. 
tt*8eAted by a single settlec It will be readily conceded that the presence 
df such a company with animus and hope to secure British title to tiie re* 
gloQ Wh4ch assured to said company the exclusive possession was most dis. 
cfoaraging to American settlement. Yet such was Oregon, north of the Co. 
Inmbfa river, when it began to be j>eopled by American men and women. 

tnl 1844, Col. M. T. Simmons, who crossed the Plains in 1843, made an 
linsu^^cessful attempt to reach Paget Sound. In 1845, he with a small party, 
isiettled on the Deschutes riVer, emptying into Bixxkl*B Inlet, at the extreme 
head of Puget Sound — calling their settlement New Hai:ket«^ now the tlmvin^ 
town of Tumwater. At that period there was a nnmerous Indian popula. 
Hon over whom the Hudson'^ Bay Company had acquired perfect control* 
That Company did not incite /the Indians to op^n or direct hostility agAiosI 
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the American settlers, but it cannot be denied tliatfor many years there was an 
educated preference f<>r the *'King Georges,'* as the Indians call the English^ 
an actuat prejudice a>;ain8t the **Bo9tons," the Indian name for Americans. 
The Indians were well hware of the hostility of interest between the two 
nationalities then present in the Territory. The objects of the Company and 
its employees were widely difterent fmm the purposes of the American set- 
tlers. The former sought to appropriate the wealth of the country, to carry 
it away. The latter was (here to appropriate the country itself^ to utilize it 
for the benefit of a redideot population. 

The business of the Hudson's Bay Company rendered necessary the 
employment of the Indian. It broke up bands or tribes, fitted out hunting 
parties and kept them constantly on excursions, thus defeating concentra- 
tion of numbers, as well as securing the country for the furs and game. 
Their purposes d^d not require dispossession of the Indian, but their surest 
reliance for profit was in putting to the best account his native habits. Thus 
while utilizing alt the wealth, the Indian was stimulated to activity ftnd 
seal for his individual l)enefit and moulded Into a retainer. Neither did th^ 
Company require landed possessions, except to a very limited extent. Tbeir 
presence and their objects favored rather than conflicted with the interests 
of the native population. 

How different the relation of the American to the Indian. The settler 
required the exclusive occuparcy of land, the cultivation of which destroyed 
its value as estimated by the Indian. The presence of settlements dissipated 
the game upon which he subsisted. These invariable concomitants of 
American settlement fully account for the ** irrepressible conflict'* between 
the settler and the Indian race. Because such is the universal sequence 
does not necessitate the theory that the Indian race is peculiarly bad, nor 
does it justify the assumption that the settler is unjust or aggressive. 

The Indian makes no fixed habitation, really occupies no land, and 
surely reduces none to possession, yet he jealously watches the encroach, 
xiients of others — not because be needs lands— but because he has learned to 
regard it as his hunting ground— here he had acquired subsistence — his dead 
are gathered here. In preparing Washington Territory to become a future 
8tHte of the American Union, its pioneers were subjected to the usual dIflS- 
culties and dangers consequent upon. the presence of aborigines, dangerous 
in their native disposition, but more so when influenced liy the presence of 
two white races qtuui hostile in their relations to each other. 

On the 27th June, 1844, the Oregon Provisional Government established 
the District of Vancouver, embracing all of Oregon north of the Columbia 
river. On December 22, 1845, all of Vancouver county, west of the Cdw* 
lltz river, was erected into Lewis county. « 

On the 29th November, 1847, at Walllatpu, within our present territo- 
rial limits, the Whitman Massacre occurred. Dr. Marcus Whitman and Uli 
excellent wife, (one of the two heroic women who bad crossed the Ameri>- 
can Continent on horseback, in 1836.) had established a mission at that 
place^ 'under the auspices of the American Board of Foreign Miasiona 
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fiou<«e8, shops a mill, a scbooUbuussc and place of irorshfp for the Indians 
•—indeed, all the accompaniments of ctvilizitiuu hid been provided — and 
f liere tlie i^ood W.iifmin treated the s^va^cs as children uf our common 
Father. But the piou« missionaries were murdv.*red in cold blood, together 
vilh nine other inmates of the establishment. Every white American 
^within reach fell victims to the merciieits perddy of the treacherous Cay use 
Indians. A rude mound near the old site, overgrown with weeds, enclosed 
only by a plain fence, marks the last resting-place of these victims of Indian 
Jeahmsly, superstition and hate. Tiie Giyuse war was tiie ner(*^*4ary sequel. 
The Oregon Pioneers had been denied all p«*otecrion by the Feleral Gov. 
ernment but n»bly tney avenged the Martyr Whitmin^s death, and restored 
peace to the country. The liattlefields of that war are \n W-isliington Tei^* 
ritory — a war declared and waged by the Oregon Provisional Government, 
before the United States extended its Jurisdiction over the country. 

*0n the 14th August, 1848, Congress organize Oregon Territory «»a id 
Ckneral Joseph Lane was appointed its first govern4»r. With his arrival in 
- 1849, United States tr«M>p8 ticoupied f«>rts Vancouver and Steilacoom, the 
former on the north side of the Columbia river, the latter. oa Puget dound. 

[n 1850. as shown by the seventh census of the United Bintes, Oregon 
Territory embraced 308.053 square miles, pcipulation 13,394. The portion 
soon after set off as Washlngtrm Territory consisted of the two Counties of 
Lewis and Clarke with an area of 133,033 square miles, population 1,301, and 
included all of tlte present Washington Territory, Northern Idaho, and Mon- 
tana west of the Rocky Mountains. 

In Lewis County 146 dwelling houses had been erected occupied by ihnt 
number of families: 13 pupils are returned, but 33 had dunng the year attended 
school. School fund $500. 91 children between 5 and 30 years. And of the 
whites al>ove 30 years of age, 6 were unable to read and write. Number of 
farms 55. Acres improved 13,441. Acres unimproved 35,801. Value of 
farms with improvements and implements $387,385; number of horses, mules, 
etc., 867; number of pheep, 10,30.^; bushels of wheat raised, (1850) 10.755; 
.liushels Indian corn, 5* bushels peas, 3,844; number tons of hay, 8; num« 
ber of neat cattle, 5,577; number of swine, 997; bushels rye and oats, 5,850; 
|>otatoes,37,347; pounds of wool, 18,150; pounds of butter and cheese, 3,644. 
Value slauglitered animals, $8,000; value of orchard produce, $15,100; capi- 
|al employed in manufactures, $80,000; hands employed on same. 39; annual 
product. $71,300. 

Clarke County. —Number of families, 95; scholars, 11; farms, 7; whites 
lietween 5 and 30 years of age, 98; acres improved, 3.705; acres unimproved, 
16,935; number of horses, 507; number of neat cattle, 1,816; sheep, 1,130; 
•wine, 569; bushels wheat, 1,050; bushels rye and oats, 900; t>uihels potatoes, 
$,560; pounds butter and chee.He, 300; value of land with improvements and 
hnplemeots, $315,480; value product of market gardens, $500; capital In vest- 
ed in maattfacture8,$110,000; httuds employed, 40; annual product, $251,500. 

On the 37th September, 1850, Congress passed the Donation Law, which 
enabled the early settlers who had taken land claims under the Oregon Pro* 
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visional Qovefnment, to secure their titlei«. It invited immigration, by f^rant- 
tog ciooaiions of land to actual settlers. Early tti Jauuary. 1861. Steiliicooni 
was founded by Gapt. Lafayette Balch. Ttie settlements at Pacifir; City and 
Chinook, on the north bank of Columbia river, near its mouth, bad attained 
fiuch prominence that on the 4th of Feoruary, 1851, the Oregon Legislaiuire 
passed an act or^aniziog Pacific county. It was the southwest portion of 
what is now this Territory wi^h 25 miles of breadth north and 80 miles «*a«t 
and west. In April, of same year, claims were located at Port Townsend, 
Congress established the Puget 8oun<i Collection District Feb. 14. 1851, and 
during that year the custom-house was Iticated at Olympia, and an Indian 
agent located north of the Columbia rivsr. Gold having been discovered on 
Queen Charlotte^s Island, the sloop Georgian i. Captain RowUnd, sailed 
thence, Nov. 3, 1851, with 22 passengers, amtmg wliom were some of our most 
prominent citizens, and five crew. On the 19th the sloop having made bar- 
bor on the east side of the Island, was cast ashore, robbed by the Indians, 
and the passengers and crew reduced to captivity. The Collector of Cus- 
t( mis at Olympia, Dec. 18, 1861, sent the schooner Damariscove, Captain 
Balch, to their relief, with a force made up of United States troops front 
Fort Steilacoom, and volunteers. The captives were rescued and arrived at 
Olympia in safety January 81, 1852. During the year 1852, quite an immi- 
gratitm occjirred to the Pueet Sound country, and aettlemerts extended to 
the northern line of the Territory The question of setting off the Terri- 
tory north of the Columbia river was much agitated, and meetings and con- 
ventions were held to promote t>ach divinion. The Oregon Legislature at 
its sessions 1851-2 and 1862-8 had increased the number of ctmnties north of 
the Columbia river by the establishment of Thurston, Fierce, Ring, Jeffer- 
son and If land counties, and had memorialized Congress to erect that por 
tlon of Oregon into a separate territory, to be called Columbia Territory. 

HISTORY OF WA8HINOTON AS AN OROAKIZED TEBBITORT. 

t 

The passage of the act of Congress of the 8d March, 1853, endowing the 
Territory of Washington with Feparate political life and conferring name 
and identity, might be regaided as the commencement of the history proper 
of such Territory— yet bow could the historic antecedents of the region 
^om which it was created be disregarded? That introduction so necessary 
Compels the abridgment of the purely local bistojy to a passing notice of - 
the leading historic events. 

The act to organize the Territory of Washington established as the diyi- 
ding-line t>etween the Territories of Oregon and Washington, the Columbia 
river from its mouth to the 46th parallel, thence east along said Parallel to 
the Rocky Mountains, our Territory lying upon the north side of said 
line. 

President Pierce among his earliest official acts, appointed Ma). Isaac L 
Stevens, U. S. Engineers. Governor, Chas. H. Mason of Rhode Island, Sec* 
retary, J. S. Clendenin of "Mississippi, United States Attorney, and J. Patton 
Anderson of Tennessee, Marehal. The first Supreme Coart.was compoaed 
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0' iidward Lander of Indiana, Chief Ju<)tice, Victor ll^onroe of Kentucky 
and O. B. McPadden of Penasylvania. AssociHre Justices. A)1 of the first 
territorial administration, except the venerable £ 1war«l Lender have finished 
their earthly career. 

Till that time (1853) the counties north of the Columbia constituted the 
Third Judicial District of Ore>;on. Hon. William Rtron^, Associate Justice 
presiding. Resicing within the Territory, he continued to administer Judi- 
cial functions therein until the Washington Judiciary were assigned to their 
respective Districts. 

On the arrival of Marshal Anderson, in early summer (ISIS.) he forth- 
with took a census of the Territory, returning as its population 8.965, of 
whom 1,683 were voters. It will thus be seen that our population had more 
than trebled since the taking of the U. S. census in 1850. 

> 

Congress at its session in 1853-3, had made appropriations for the sur* 
vey of Railroad Routes t<i the Pacific Ocean. The Secretary of War selected 
three great lines, entru^tting to Ooveriior Stevens en route to the Territory, 
the <»xplor8tio:i from the be>id-W4ters of the ftltssis^ippi river to Pu^et 
Simnd, This survey occupied the entire Summer and Fall. By proclama- 
tion, September, 29, 1853, from the summit of the Roclcy Mountains, Gov- 
ernor Stevens announced his entrance into the Territory, his assumntlon'of 
executive duties. Arrived at Olympia, the selected Capital, on the 28tli 
l^ovember, 1853, by proclamation, the Judicial Districts were defined, the 
Judges assigned, the Territory apportioned into Legislative Districts, elec- 
tion precincts were established and an election ordered. Columbia 
Lancaster, first Chief Jv^stlce of the Oregon Provisional Government was 
elected Delegate to Congress. In February, 1854. the first Territorial Legis- 
lature convened at Olympia, and adopted a code of procedure, which still 
remains substantially as then enacted. Several new counties were estat)* 
lished and the organization of the Territory completed. 

During the year 1854 and early half «ff 1855, es^ ecially in the remote 
Northern settlements, the Territory experienced much trouble from hostile 
Incursions of Foreign Indians, members of tribal nations upon the Nortiiera 
Coast. 

More or less diflScuUy occuri'ed'with the Indians within our own liorders, 
but the efficient service of the few U. S. troops at Fort Steilacoom, and the 
energetic action of Gov. Stevens, exofficio Superintendent of Indian AfiTairs, 
prevented any general outbreak. At this period treaties were negotiated by 
Gov. Stevens with the various Indian tril)es, by which the so-called Indiaa 
title to the lands was extinguished upon this most liberal concessions to the 
Indians, and witli scrupulous regard for their welfare. Those Indians >yho 
refused to Join in the treaties urged that the release of these lands would be 
followed by the advent of white settlers. In 1855, gold was discovered in pay- 
ing quantities io the rivers of Eastern Wiasblcgton, near the 49th parallel. 
Mmers Jifyfijmeying to the new gold fields necessarily traversed country hith- 
erto unfrAuented by the white man. The predictions of the malcontents 
^0Sl^m be verified, and they grew in influence with their fellows. Unarfned 
;iii.nei:^yBaone or ia small parties, on their way to the Colville mines, were 






frequeDtly murdered during the summer of 1855, which became koowo ia 
the Fall, by the non-returu of the gold-seeker at the time fixed for his returi>; 
and by reports of friendly Indians. Emboldened by succetis in cutting off 
unarmed travellers, at last the Indians became more defiant. In the Fall, 
in cold blood, attended with most shocking barbarity, they murdered 
Andrf>w J. bolon, an U. S. Indian Agent, one of our best citizens, one who 
bad been selected for his Justness as a man, his friendship and influence 
with the Indian race. MaJ. Haller, U. S. Army, with a small detachment of 
troops was sent to arre!»t the murderers^- but he was compelled to retire. 
Synchronously with these hostile acts east of the Cascade Mountains, that 
brutal massacre accompanied with all the horrid evidences of Indian hate, 
took place on White river, on the shores of Pugel Sound, developing the 
fact that an extensive cooibination of Indians had been formed to wipe out 
the white settlements of the Territory. The Indian war known as the 
**Oregon- Washington Indian War,^' was the necessary result of these repeated 
outrages. It continued from November 1, 1855, till the close of August,. 
1856. Its history cannot be given in detail. But in its inception, its causes, 
Its progress — the people of Washington Territory have no cause for reproach 
or shame. In no respect were they aggressors — no act of theirs provoked 
its commencement— they were innocent of every justifying incentive for its 
being forced upon them, save their lawful presence in the country. That 
war was prosecuted solely with a view to secure peace within our borders. 

The discovery of gold in British Columbia in 1857-8 was the forerunner 
of that great episode in our history known as the Fraser River excitement. 
It almost revolutionized our Territory, and for a time Puget Sound had 
seemingly well-grounded pretensions of rearing upon her waters a rival to 
Ban Francisco. The advent of people to these regions in 1858-9 was quite 
as great as had marked the settlement of San Francisco, in 1849-50. On 
the 16th of May, 1858, a hostile combination of Spokane, Pen d'Oreille« 
Palouse and Coeur d'Alene Indians surprised and badly whipped the com- 
mand of Colonel Steptoe, U. S. Army, on the Snake river, in Eastern 
Washington. Gen. K. S. Clarke, then commanding this military district, 
sent Col. (afterwards Gen.) Geo. Wright to chastise those Indians. On the 
1st of September, at '* Four Lakes" he administered a severe punishment^ 
without the loss of a single soldier. On the 6th in a fight of seven hours, he 
drove them 14 miles. The loss of the Indians was severe^ among whom 
were two of the principal chiefs. This quelled the outbreak and peace has 
since continued throughout the Territory. 

On February 14, 1859, Oregon was admitted as a State. Her eastern 

boundary is the mid-channel of the Snake river from its intersection by 46^ 

north to the mouth of the Owyhee and thence due south to the 42® nortlh 

latitude. The area of Washington was thereby greatly enlarged, comprising 

all of Oregon Territory thrown out of the State limits. Eastern Washington 

extended southward to the 42d parallel, including within the then Washing. 

ton Territory the historic South Pass, that great gateway of American 

immigration to the Pacific. A large population was attracted to South 

Eastern Washington by the discovery of gold in 1861-2, known as tke 
8 
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'*' Salmon River excitement." As a coneequence, on the 3d March, 1863, tlie 
Territory of Idaho was cut off from Washington, and the Territorial area of 
the latter diminished to its present limits. 

By the great influx of population to Pugct Sound, consequent upon the 
Fraser river excitement, American settlement on San Juan Island, (one of 
the disputed Islands) liad largely increased. In tlie summer of 1859, the 
exercise of criminal jurisdiction by a British Magistrate against an Amerir^aa 
citizen, tlireatened serious consequences. Gen. Harney, U. S. Military com- 
mander of tlie Department, asserted (Jnited States supremacy by garrisoning 
the Island with United States troops. Tiie Brit4sh N^aval Squadron from 
Vancouver's Island anchored off (lie Island, nit-naced the little garrison, com- 
manded by Gen. (then Lieut. C(»l ) Casey, 0th Infantry. For weeks a conflict 
between the two forces seemed unavoidable. Maj.Gen. Winfield Scott, com- 
manding the U. S. Army, vipited the scene in person, effected a temporiza- 
tion by the agreement that one hundred troops of each nation should jointly 
occupy tiie Island. Civil law and process were suspended— the Island was 
placed under military rule respectively administered by the two garrisons. 
This state of affairs continued until Emperor William in 1872, (under the 
provisions of the Washington Treaty of March 80. 1871) decided that the 
Canal de Haro was the ** main channel separating the continent from Van- 
couver's Island,'' a part of the boundary as deflned by the treaty of June 
15, 1846. Tbat dtecision ended a quarter century's war of words about the 
construction of that phrase. During the interval between the armed joint 
occupancy of San Juan and the award of that Island to the United States, 
the U. S. Government had by purchase extinguished the possessory 
risrhts of the Hudson's Bay and Puget Sound Agricultural Campaniea 
acquired under said treaty of June 15, 1846. Therefore, in the year 1873, 
all foreign claims having been effaced, Washington Territory became iu 
truth and in fact an American Territory. This year 1872, of happy memory, 
was also marked by the commencement within its limits of the consumma- 
tion of that grand enterprise, which will utilize and benefit not only our 
own people, but add great wealth to the nation. Forty miles of railroad, a 
section of the great Northern Pacific, were built and in running operation. 
In 1873, 105 miles of railroad between Ealama and Tacoma, connects 
Puget Sound with the Columbia river. One link is secured in the great 
chain of overland communication between the Atlantic sea-board and 
Puget Sound. 

With a population now numbering 40,000— a country gifted with aa 
infinite variety of resources — large areas of good cultivable soil, genial and 
healthy climate, an industrious and enterprising people loving the land in 
which their lot is cast— sucli is the status of Washington Territory in 1876— 
may it prove the guarantee of a glorious future. 

PART 11. 

OEOORAPHY, PH7*rCA'^ AXD POLTTIOAL, 

PcnrsiCAL Gbooraphy. — The special natural features common to the 
whole Territory, are the Cascade mountains and the Columbia river. 



The Cascadr irfouxTAlNS. — ^Thc range of Moiiatains known in Califor- 
tiia as tUe Sierra Nevadi, extend lUn)U^U Oregon, Washington and Britisli 
Columbia. Here named Cascades, beuiu^'3 of tlie innumerable beautiful 
Cascades which emerge from every crevice, at every h("ight, and sometimes 
even pour over the summit of tlie steep, bluffwalls of llie gorge, through which 
fhe majestic Columbia forcea its way to the Pacific ocean. Witb tiie ex- 
ception of the lofty snow-peaks. Rainier, St. Helens, Biker ana Adams, but 
few points in this Territory attain an altituile above the snowline, aboiH 
6,000 feet. The chain bears slii^htly northwest and southeast The rivers 
passing through or having their source in these mountains nflford' eligible 
passes for the construction of roads. 

The Columbia Riter. — This river enters the Territory from the north, 
traverses its whole breadth, constitutes almost its entire southern boundary, 
and with its tributaries drains nearly the whole Territory. It rises in the 
Hocky mountains, in latitude 50^ 29' N, fl )ws northward to 53<=^ 10' re- 
ceiving Canoe river which has its source 58^ N. It then firrns sharply to 
the southward, expanding in '51® into a chain o^ small lakes, receiving the 
waters of the Kootenai 49® 30'. Just south of 49=> the Pen d^Oreille, the 
great north fork (darkens) pours its waters into it; then flowing south it 
receives the Spokane, and turning almost due west, the Okanagane Joins it 
from the north. Still bending south of west the Methow. Chelan, Enteat- 
wa anii Wenachee contribute their waters, wh^n it turns south-eastwnrdly, 
receives the Ynkima an^ tiien is joined by its great southern fork (Lewfs) 
sow called Snake river. It then flow^ south receiving Walla Walla about 
46® N. then abruptly turning west empties into the Pacific Ocean, Long. 
124® W. of Greenwich. The source of Snake river is 41® N. Ill® W. 
Thus this great river and its afiSuents permeate a region embracing twelve 
degrees of latitude and thirteen of longitude. Its v^ist importance as a 
means of contineutal transit, is at once appreciated by the fact that the dis- 
tance between the navigable waters of the Columbia and Missouri is only 450 
miles. With inconsiderable portages in the Cascades, above the Dalles, at 
Priest's and Buckland's rapids, and at the mouth o' the Methow, the Colum- 
bia is navigable to Kettle Falls, a distance of 725 miles from its mouth. As 
this distance is Wgely caused by tlie big bend, White Bluffs is practically 
tbe bead of navigation. A road due north from that point thereby cuttin s^ 
off Big Bend, would strike tbe Columbia near 49® N. from whence it could 
be navigated about 150 miks, into the richest mining regions of British 
Columbia. Connecting by road the mouth of the Walla Walla with the 
mouth of Powder river, (a main tributary of the Snake) there is a reach of 
100 miles upon Snake river navigable for steamers. 

Natural Drvisiojiii.— The Cascade Mountains traverse the Territory at 
a distance from the Pacific Coast of about two degrees of longitude, divid* 
log it into Eastern and Western Washington, widely dissimilar in climate, 
soil and products. The former consists of vast rolling plains traversed by 
the Columbia and its tributaries. The soil is admirably adapted for wheat- 
growing and stock-raising, being a rich sandy loam spontaneously produc- 
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lof; laxuriaDt buoch^grass. Skirting the streams of this well-watered region 
there is safflcieot timber for fuel — oo the hills and mountains an abundance 
for lumber^ 

Western Wasbingtoa is densly timbered with fir, cedar, all the pines, 
oak, maple and alder—lnterspersed witli small areas of prairie or open land. 
Prairies, yalleys and river-bottoms afford a fair proportion of excellent soil. 
Althougi) Western Washington must be regarded a timber country, yet agri- 
culturally considered, it has more than self-supporting capacity. It produces 
all the cereals, garden vegetables, the hardy fruits and berries in the greatest 
▼ariety and profusion. The great wheat region is in Eastern Washington. 
There the Walla Walla, Yakima, Klickitat, GolvUle and other valleys furnish 
fields, which in their producing capacity, both as to quantity and quality 
equal California, Oregon , or Australia. There too, peaches, corn, melons and 
the grape luxuriantly flourish. While beef, mutton and wool are successfully 
raised throughout the Territory, Eastern Washington is unsurpassed for 
those specialties and west of the Cascades the products of the dairy attain 
greater success. 

ChJMATE. — The difference of climate in the two great divisions will be 
more particularly remarked in the notice of each. The climate of the 
Territory as a whole is admirably portrayed by Mrs. Victor, Oregon's gifted 
authoress, in her recent valuable publication * 'Oregon and Washington." 
Adapting her graceful text to Washington Territory, she says: 

Its physical geography is unique, and gives a great varietv of climates. Approach- 
ing from the Faciflcwe find, first a narrow skirting of cofst from one to six miles In 
width, Bacl( of this r ses the coast ruuge of m* untains, from three to five tbousand 
leet high. Beyond this range are fine level prairies, extending from forty to sixty 
Diiies eastward. Beyond these prairies rises again the Cascade Vange, from five to 
eight thousand feet in he*gbt, and having to the east or them high rolHrg prairies 
extending to the base of the Blue Mcuniains. These differences in altitude would. 
Of themselves, produce differences of temperature. But the great reason why the 
Change Is so great from the coast to the Snake river lies in the arrangement of the 
mountain ranges; and in the fact that the northwest bhore of the American conti- 
nent is washed by a warm current from the China seas. This gives a temperature 
(St which great evaporation is carried on. The moisture thus charged upun ina 
atmosphere by day. is precipitated during the cooler houis of night in fog, mist.or 
rain. Cn summer, the prey rtiliug wind of the coast is from the north-west, follow- 
ing the general direction of the shore-line. It n- turally carries the sea»vapor inland; 
.but the first obsta'Je encountered by these masses of vapor Ih a range of mountains 
bigh enough to cause, by their altitude and consequenii iower tempemture, the pre- 
cipitation of a large amount of moibture upon this sea-ward slope. Still, a consider- 
able portion of moisture is carried over this first range and through the gaps in the 
mountains, and falls iu rain and mist upon the level prairie <'Ountrv beyond. Not so, 
bowever. with the second, or Cascade Knnge. These mountains by their height 
Intercept the sea-fog con<pletelv, and while great masses of vapor overhang the 
western slopes, on their eastern loot-hills and the rolling prairies beyond, not a drop 
Of dew has fallen. This is the explanation of the ditrerunce in dimate as regards 
dryness or moisture between Bastern and Western Washington. All other dilf ereocea 
may be explained by altitude or local circumstances. 

A country like Kastein Washington without marshes or any local causes of mias- 
ma; with a clear dry atmosphere, warmed by the sun, and cooled by the vicin1t\ of 
tonow mountains, could never be unhealthy. Western Washington may be said to be 
equally healthful; with this difference, that during the rainy season those who are 
already invalids are liable to greater depression of the vital powers by reason of the 
Continuous wet weather. One peculiarity of the climate, is the comparative coolness 
Of the nights. No matter how warm the days may have been, the nights always 
bring refreshing sleep, usually under a pair ot blankets, even in summer. Nor ooes 
heat, however great, have that fatal effect which It does in the Atlantic States. Not 
Dnly men, but cattle and hoi ses can endure labor without exhaustion In the hottest 
• days of summer; and sun-strokes are of very rare occurrence. 

Natural Histobt.— Of the Fauna and Ifhra west of the Cascade 
' Mountains, I can speak with more confidence than of those of Eastern 
Washington. Most varieties are common to the whole Territory, occasion^ 
ally peculiar to a certain section. 
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Zoology. — ^la former times a rich ana extensive trade in furs and pel- 
tries was pursued in this Territory by the Hudson^s Bay and other compa 
Dies, and at present considerable is done by private traders. Of fur-bearing 
animals the following are natives: 

Bears, (Black throughout the Territory and the Grizzly occasionally 
east of the Columbia, though not common,) Badger, Beaver, Cougars, 
Foxes of several varieties, Fishers, Martens of two varieties. Minks, Musk 
rats. Otters, both sea and land, Raccoons, Seals, both fur and hair, Wild. 
Oat and Wolves (black, gray and Cayote.) 

Of the Deer family we have the Elk in vast abundance attaining a 
large size, frequently weighing from- 600 to 700 pounds, dressed. Their 
enormous antlers sometimes measuring six feet from tip to tip, an^ 8 to 10 
inches in circumference above the burr, are quite an article of trade. 

The Black-tailed Deer, very numerous throughout Western Washing. 
ton is specially abundant on the Islands of Puget Sound. The Virginia 
Deer frequents the timber-openings skirting the small prairies west of the 
Cascades. The Mule Deer is found east of the Cascades on the Spokane 
plains and near Colville. 

In the Coast and Cascade ranges are found the Mountain Qoat and Moun- 
tain Sheep or Big Horn. Among smaller animals are the mole, weasel, 
tkunk, rabbit of two varieties, squirrel of sev eral varieties, and the 
narmot. The Norway rat has most successfully established himself, and 
tkere are several indigenous varieties of rats and mice, from a very large 
"wood rat to the most dijnioutive mouse. 

OkmitholOoY.— I. Bh^ qf Passage, On the approach of winter, the 
bays, inlets, lakes and rivers of Western Washington are frequented by 
myriads of geese and ducks. Of the former we have the Brant, Canada 
goose and the White-fronted goose. Principal among the ducks are the 
Mallard, Black Duck, Pintail, Teal, Spoonbill, Widgeon, Canvas-back and 
ieveral species of Sea and Fishing-Ducks. Swans of two species frequetit 
our lakes and fresh water deltas. Other aquatic fowls are here in great 
abundance, conspicuous among which are the Blue Heron, Plover, several 
representatives of the Snipe family. Gulls in infinite number and variety, 
the Sooty Albatross, several of the Petrel family. Pelicans, Cormorants, 
Divers, Puffins and the Sea Dove. 

II. Birds of Prey, The Bald Eagle is seen along the shore-line of 
Puget Sound, indeed throughout Western Washington upon the tall timber 
ikirting either fresh or salt water. The Osprey or Fish-hawk is quite ae 
common. There are six other varieties of Hawks. Of Owls we have the 
great snow, the horned, mottled, short and long^eared, the grey, the pigmy 
and others. 

III. Miscellaneous. The grouse family is represented by the Blue, the 
Ruffed, the Dusky, the Pheasant or Prairie hen, and the Cock of the Plains, 
tbe female called the Sage Hen. The Mountain and Valley Quails of South- 
ern^Oregon and California, have been successfully acclimated and the Par- 
tridge (Bob-White) has been recently introduced. Of woodpeckers there are 
ieveral kinds— three varieties of native Humming-birds, Flycatchers, Swal- 
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lows. Wrens, Larks, Finches, Sparrows, Saow-bird?, Black-birds, Blue Jayar. 
Of ihe Crows we have the Raven, the Pish-crow and the Carrion-crow, and 
of Pigeons and Doves several representatives. 

Trggs and Shrubs. — ^The timber, chief among our elements of ma- 
terial wealth, will in appropriate pUce be more fully considered. At ihls- 
tlme it is deemed sufflclent to present merely a list of economic value: 

COMMON NAME. BOTANICAL NAMB. COMMON NAMB. BOTANFGAI. NAMBS. 

• Poufflas, or Oregon Pine. . Abies Don rla^ll IlisoHerrle*, (Red, Wht. ani Bik.). .Rubua 

Y^'llow Plr *• ^iraridl" Gooseberries and (Xirrants six van- 

lilick Spni te " Menziesii eti<*s.... Rfbes 

I-iejiiUM;K *• CanadensU Rerv ce berry. ... Anielancbler Canidensis 

White Pine Pinus St obus Elder Sambucus Qlanc<i 

\ How** ** Ponder >8d Hucifloberry, six varieti-^H...... . Vacctnium 

Oregon Cedar ihuvaGijrant^a r^aHai Gauitheria Shalloa 

Ari»<»r Vitas *' Plicata Bla(;kberry Kubus Leuc ^dermis 

Yellow Cypress Cui>ressns T uyoldes ^almonberry Speotabal s 

Oak Querciis arryana Sno wherry Syinobor carpus 

Vrild Cherry Ot^rasu 4 Mollis Honey-suckle Lonicera Occidentalis 

Yew L*axu4 Ilrevlroila Ivy Hedera 

>lHple(oroad leaved).. Aor Macrophyilum Myrtle Mvr1«*a Callfuniica 

Vine Maple ** Circinatum it^-arberry Xionlceraliivclucrata 

A'der AInus •»rftflroni Wi d Rose Rorui Fraxlulfulla 

Doirwood Comus Nuttalil Rhododeodmn, Maxima 

Arbutus Arbutus .Vfenziesil n.^tivb imASS 8. 

Aspen Popular Tremuloldes Bunch Grass I<'estucr Pr%tenMs 

Cr b Apple Pyras Uivuldris Bene F pear Grass Hoe I'ratensU 

Cotton-Wood Siiixicoulrriana R ed Mnadow Grass.... Glyc^ria Aq*iatlca 

"Willow... ** SpeoiosA Wl'd Timothy Pbleuni Prarenso 

bbkkibs AND SHRUB^ Wild 'ais titipaAv nacea 

Red Willow rC >rn(is Drummondl Rush (3 t»r 3 varieties) Juncua 

Hazel ..C »rylu-» Americana Clover (several varieties).... 'iVIforfara (Ml- 

8(^rinsra Philad Iphus Macropettlus cmcephalum, Ifimbriatum, Procumbeosr 

Oregon «:rape Berberis A qui folium Uepens. 

Geology and Menbraloqt.— A thorou(;h scientific examination has 
never been made and we are without data except surveys of coal-fields ia- 
limited sections. Coal, that great staple export, its extent and production^ 
will be elsewhere specially considered. Limestone exists in several localt-^ 
tics, the quarries on Sao Juan Island are extensive and for years San Juaa 
lime has been favorably known to commerce. Sand-stone admirably adapted 
for and already introduced in building is found in extensive qunrries oa 
Belliagham Bay, on the Islands of the Archipelago and in other sections. 
Clay, suitable for building and fire-brlcl^s, pottery, tiles, (&c., is being util- 
ized in the manufacture of the former article. 

Of the valuable ores, gold, silver, copper, lead, cinnabar, blende, etc., 
have been found. The only gold mining which has proven remunerative 
has been placer-mining. Traces of gold may be found in every stream but 
seldom in paying quantities west of the Cascade Mountains. Since 1855, the 
bars of the Upper Columbia and its tributaries have given employment to 
miners. Gold bearing quartz and silver lodes exist in the Cascade and 
Coast Ranges, specimens from which have assayed well — but no substantial 
results have followed the discovery. Graphite of singular purity, Pyrites 
and other ores of iron end Galena have been fonud in several localities of 
the Cascade Range. Miners predict the mineral wealth now hidden in our 
mountain chains awaiting capital, population and roads to develop, will 
prove of incalculable magnitude. 

Eastern Washington. — May be briefly described as ** the Valley of 
Columbia river in Washington Territory lying east of the Cascade Moiin- 
tains." The various affluents of the Columbia affix numerous names to the 
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subdivisional valleys, priocipal amoo;; which are the Walla Walla, Colville 
and Yakima, a description uf which will illustrate the region. 

Walla. Walla Valley. — ^This valley lies almost wholly in this Terri- 
tory constituting two of its wealthiest counties, Walla Wallaand Ooluinbla. 
It embraces an area of 8,000 square miles, 5,130,000 acres, bounded on the 
sort h by Snake river, on the east and south by the Blue Mountains and 
"WC'Sl by the Columbia. Its great agricultural capacity is portrayed in the 
report of Gen. James Tilton, first Surveyor General o( the Territory, the 
Civil Engineer who located the Columbia river and Walla Walla Railroad. 

Bays ho: 

The capacity for production of the country to which your road will supply the 
Imports and carry uff the exports. I estimate at four million bushels. The j^iaia 
crops, iucludintf wheal Indian com barley, oati>, and r^e, for the year 1871, or the 
crop now in the f^round is estimated r>y the millerH and others competent to judge 
at one mi lion uushels. As the ar«a upon the I'aciflo Coast of country which ^lil 
prouuct) peaches. Ki'ape^'i, Indlau com and all the cereals is limited, I pi edict for the 
Wa la Walla Val ey a rapid and permanent development as soon as the farmer, dairy^- 
nian, the wool-ff rower an- i fruit- raiser can have cheap and lapid transportdtluu: or 
a. market for the immense surplus, produced by two iKousui d faims of ^tO 
acres each, of excellent arable land, supplenteuted by two thousand other larm^, or 
cattle and r heep ranches. nccup>iii(; the rollint; bunch-grass country. When the 
abundant water-power of thelaige streams ariAing from the western blopt^s of the 
)^lue Mountains id maddHvaiiable frr power lor woo en manufactories and other 
Industries, aid a home market ib given for wool, when ibis large aiea of fllty by 
twjnty mileit, 640.00J teres, shall be brought mto the state of pioductivene&s that 
its climate, Holland natural faciiities muke it capable of, and needing new on!y a 
cheap and certain access to the markets of the world by the way of the Columbia 
river, the Northern Pacific Knilroad, and by means of your branch road, I know of 
no region of similar extenc on this coast ol supeiior advantages or promise, to tue 
present or future inhabitants. 

A reliable farmer and fruit-grower, gives the following exhibit, based on 
9ev3rcU years of oloss obB6rr>aiion^ of the productiveness, the season of harvest, 
etc: 

▲VSBAOB YIELD PER ACRE. 

(Grains and Vegetables.) (Fruit from 7-year old trers.) 

Wheat, 25 bushels Potatc^es, 5U0 bushels .Apples, 4u QUO 9>s IVacbes. 80,00(( lbs 

i uts. 80 bushels * sweet 200 bush. Peart<, 40,OUO lbs Pluu.8, 50,000 lbs 

Barley, 80 bushels Turnips. 900 bushels Cherries, 2(),a0, 

Cora, 40 busrieU Carrots, 10( bushe s (Viiifs and Shrubs.) 

Kye, ;iO bu«»h€ls Parsnips, 800 bushels Grapes, 40,ICO lbs Blai kherries, 15,G00 1b9 

Peas, 40 bUhheN Cabbage 20,000 lbs. Curl ants, HOOu lbs Uaspberrles, 15,000 lbs 

BeuiiB, 86 bushels Hay, '*H tons. booteberries, 5,0t0 Iba. 

YIELD 07 EACH TREE, VINE. Pi ANT AND SHRUB. 

(Bear from graft in three years.) 1st year, 2d year, 8d year, 4th y*r • 

Ifit year, 2d yearSd year, 4tb year Blackberries 8 lbs 8 ibs 15 lbs 85 lbs 

250 lbs Raspberries 3 " 10 " 20 '* 40 " 

■ *• Snawberries 3X ** 2 " 2 »' 

" Grap^s2 yrs8" 10 " 26 •* 76 " 

'• Go stberr.ee 2 " 6 " 10 " 20 *• 

" Currants 2 •* 5 ** 10 " 20 " 

Pie Plant 8 •* 20 ** 20 " 10 *• 

TIME 07 HAKVEj>TINO. 

Wheat, from June 24th to July 10th. Strawberries. frcmMay 1st to June 10th 

Oat^, from July 18t h to July 20th l<asi beriies, fiuut June 10th to July 20th 

B<triey from June 20th to July jst Blackberriep, from June 25 to axxu. 1st 

Kye, irom July l^t to July 10th Gooeebtmes, from June SOih to July Ist 

Corn, from Aug SOth to Sept. lOth i beiries, from May 20th to Julv 1st 

The streams are skirted with Cotton-wood, Birch, Alder and Willow, — 
on the Blue Mountains, timber abundant, for building, fencing and fuel. 

Thb Great Plain East of the Columbia.— North of Snake river 
extending to the Spokane and lying between the Bitter-Root Mountains and 
the Columbia is the Great Plain, in the main well-watered and well-grassed, 
its Eastern half of excellent agricultural capacity. The Palouse, Spokano 
and the several streams heading in the Coeur d'Alene Mountains, timbered 
with Pine, Cedar, Yew and Maple form a series of rich valleys numerous 
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but not extensive. The Palouse, main tributarj of the Saake, is formed 
by two brauches joioin^ 12 miles from its moath. Three miles below this 
J^Dction are the Falls 30 feet in width with a perpeudiculardesceot of 125 feet 
through a cleft in the rock into a narrbw basin, from whence it flows rap- 
idly through a deep canyon. The Grand Coulee is the great wonder of the 
region — commencing north of White Bluffs, it runs East 30 miles, then 
North to the Columbia upon which it opens 60 miles below the mouth of the 
Spokane. At this north end, the mouth 100 feet above the level of the 
river, is about 10 miles wide, the width gradually increasing receding from 
the river; its walls of solid basaltic rock are there 800 feet high, decreas* 
Ing in altitude going south. Throughout are occasional ledges of rock from 
10 to 100 feet high, from 100 feet to a mile or two in length, running; in the 
same direction as the Coulee, and here an4 there are mounds of brokes 
rocks from 10 to 20 feet in height. 

The. Colville Countbt. — Spokane river empties into the Columbia Just 
below 48® north. North of that river the country is heavily wooded, inter* 
fipersed with valleys of rich arable land. West of the Spokane Plains, a 
range of hills divides the water of the Spokane and Pen d*Oreille. Between 
these hills and the Columbia are Colville and Chemakane valleys separated 
by a low ridge. The first named which gave identity to the whole Upper 
country as it was formerly called, derives its name from Fort Colville, the 
Post of the Hudson's Bay Company, erected in 1825, and for many years 
second in importance to Fort Vancouver, of the establishments west of the 
Rocky Mountains. It was situated (Lat. 48® 87') one mile east of the 
Columbia and two miles from Kettle Falls. Sir George Simpson, the Gov* 
ernor of the Hudson's Bay Territory, visited the Post in August 1841. In 
his journal, he says of those Falls: ** Where salmon are so abundant that 
as many as a thousand, some of them weighing upwards of forty pounds have 
been caught in a single day with a single basket." The Colville Yalley, 
proper, is about 50 miles long and 3 wide. Its rich agricultural capacity 
and superior quality of wheat were early known. Sir George Simpson thus 
speaks in his journal of the vicinity of Colville: 

Cattle thrive well, while the crops are abundant. The wheat, which welfrhs from six* 
ty-three to sixty-five pounds a bushel yields twenty or thirty returns. Maize also flouzw 
nhe?, but does nnt ripen till the month of September; potatoes, pease, oats, barley, 
turnips, melons, cucumbers, &c., are plentiful. A grist mill which is driven by water. 
Is attached to the establishment; and the bread that we ate was decidedly the best 
tliat we had seen in the whole country. 

Not far distant is Chemakane Valley, not so extensive but equally pro* 
ductive. Here was established, in 1838, by Rev. Messrs. Eclls and Walker a 
Mission under the auspicies of the American Board of Foreign Missions, whicU 
continued until after the Whitman massacre (1847.) Since 1854, the name 
^*Colville^* has attached to the mining operations on the Upper Columbia 
and its tributaries South of the Boundary line. Gold is found upon all the 
streams north of the Spokane. In latter years these bars have been worked 
almost exclusively by Chinese, richer gold-fields to the north, having invited 
thither the White miners, who sought better-paying placers. 

Takima Valley.— This valley lies between the west bank of the Colum- 
bia and the Cascade Mountains. The Yakima river rises in the north of 
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Ibe TiTritory and ompties into the C<»]umbirt nearly opposite the mouth of 
8nake river, having received Wenass, Nac!K'i»8. Alhanuni, Pisco nncl other 
tributaries. Tlie extent and ajTriciiltural cipicity «>f tliis chain of vdley^, 
aggregated rsYakiiii.t valley, including Klickitat are p«on«»unced equal to 
Walla Walla valley. The name Yakima is drrived fiom the once powerful 
Indian natiop, who made this region tlieir h.ome. 

The Peltiers principally engaged in stock-raising, find their market in 
Western Washington and British Coluiul)ia. For such pursuit the soil and 
climate are admirably adapted. The vast rolling prairies are ctjver^^d the 
year round with nutritious bunch-grass — the country is thoroughly watered 
—the winttTs are mild and <lry, but little snow falling, necessity tor feedinsif 
8tock seldom occurring. Springs are early, the grass oftt-n starting in Fel)- 
' ruary and attaiiiipg the height «»f several inches during March and April. 
The bottoms yield spontaneously from one to three tons of ha^ per acre; the 
summers are waim, and favored localities luxuriantly produce the grape, 
peachf melon an J sweet potato. Tlie plains and foothills covered vvith 
bonch-grass and white-Sage, furnish an exhaustless range for caitle the 
entire year, with an exceptional severe winter, when the snow lying longer 
than usual may necessitate feeding. Tlve river bottoms of rich alluvial 
deposits are all capable of successful cultivation. 

(JLIMATE. — .\ marked difference l>etweeii Eas'ern and Western Wash- 
ington consists in the fact lliat there is much le.^s rain in the former, which 
Cofcte in showers rather than in steady fill. The four seasons are more 
clearly demarcated than upon the PacifiLi slope. In the vaiieys of Walla 
Walla, Snake river and Yakima du.'ing the winter m'Miths a short period of 
bracing 6o/ia/i6 winter acctnupankHl with ice and snow may <}ccnr, but 
rarely aoes the snow tall I te fore Christmas or remain upon thc.groun«i 
longer than a fortnight. Since tl^e settlement of Kastern Washington, three 
or four winters at most have been noticeable for proiructed or excessive 
cold, long coDiiuued snow or ice, or injuiy to unhoused stock. 

During the Autumn and Winter, Walla Walla yal!ey is occasionally 
trisitud by what is cilled a **Chiuook Wind"— a warm simthwest gale which 
draws up the Columtda river and sweeps around the base of the Blue Moun- 
tains. Should there be snow and ice in its path, th«y speedily disappear. 
Capt. John Mulkn, late of the U. 8. Army, who devoted years to the explj- 
ratitn of that region thus describes its climate: 

**The lemperaUire of Walla Walla in 40^ is similar to that of WashiDg- 
ton City in 88® latitude; that of Clark's Fork in 48^ to that of St. Joseph's, 
Hissouri, in latitude 41®.'' 

The heat of Summer and cold of Wrnter are more extreme than in West- 
ern Washington, but the more endurable because of the dryness and Ught- 
IIC88 of the atmosphere. The mean temperature ftir each season, and for 
the year, of the Yakima and Walla Walla valleys, illustrates the climate of 

Eastern Washington: 

Fpriw*. Summer. ArTUMir. Winter. Year. 

ACdIla'Walla 61.9^* liAl* 53.6/ 4110" 6».0l>* 

Yakima iSOO 70.90 5^.21 ^5,00 6».80 

rhe diminished humidity as compared with Western Washington is 

• attested by the decreased rain fall in these valleys. 

4 
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Spriko. SuMMiBB. Axmnts. WnmsB. Year. 
Walla WiUa (Mean 1)^ years.) 6.40 2.85 4M 7.10 80.89 inches. 

Takima (Mean of 8>i years.) 4.51 1.63 4.85 7.11 17.60 iocbes. 

The craps of the Middle States, including Corn, Melons, Peaches, 
Grapes and Sweet Potatoes, can be successfully cultivated. 

Wbstebn Washinotox Includes the Puget Sound basin, the Valley 
of the Chehalis, the basin of Shoal- water Bay and so much of the Territory 
as is drained by the lower Columbia. 

PQOBT Sound. — ^This is the popular term for the great inland sea of 
Washington Territory— the Strait of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet, Hood's 
Canal and Puget Sound — ^the aggregation of innumerable bays, harbors 
and inlets, each enjoying a distinctive name. Admiral Charles Wilkes hav- 
ing minutely described its numberless constituents thus sums up: 

Notbinflr can exceed the beauty of these waters and their safety. Not a shoal exists 
within the Straits of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet or Hoods Canal, that can in any 
way interrupt their navlfiration by a 74 gun ship. I venture nothing in saying there is 
no country in the world that possesses waters equal to these. They cover an area of 
About 2000 square miles. The shores of all these inlets and bays are remarkably bold: 
so much so that in many places a ship's side would strike the shore before the keel 
would touch the ground. The country by which these waters are surrounded is 



remarkably salubrious, and offers every advantage for the accommodation of a vast 
oommerciai and military marl ne. with convenience for docks, and a great many sites for 
towns and cities, at all times well supplied with water and capable of being well provid- 



ed with everything by the surrounding country, which is well adapted for agriculture. 
The Straits of Juan de Fuca are 05 miles in length, and have an average width of 
11 miles. At the entrance (eight miles in width) no danger exists and it may be safely 
navigated throughout. No part of the world affords finer inland Sounds, or a greater 
number of harbors, than are found within the Straits of Juan de Fuca, capable of 
receiving the largest class of vessels, and without a danger in them which is not visi- 
ble. From the rise and fall of the tides (18 feet) every facility is offered for the erec- 
tion of work^ for a great maritime nation. The country also affords as many sites 
for water-power as any other. 

Capt. James S. Lawson, TJ. S. Coast Survey, furnishes the following 

exhibit of its shore-line: 

I. Strait of Juan de Fuca, 161 miles. 

n. Rosario Strait. Canal de Haro, Gulf of Georgia, .627 *' 

ITI, Admiralty Inlet, 834 " 

IV. Hood's Canal, 193 " 

V. Puget Sound, 280 " 

Total 1594 miles. 

Habbors of Pugbt Sound. — Its bays and inlets afford commodious and 
•ecure harbors, varying from two to eight miles in length and from one to 
gix miles in breadth with broad entrances and bold shores. Neah Bay, Port 
Discovery, Port Townsend, Port Ludlow, Port Madison, Port Gamble, Port 
Orchard, Port Blakely, Elliot's Bay (Seattle), Commencement Bay, Tacoma, 
Bteilaceom, Budd's Inlet ^Olympia), Tulalip, Penn*s Cove, Utsalada and Bel- 
lingham are the principal, upon which towns have been erected or extensive 
milling or mining operations inaugurated. 

RiVEBS Emftting into Puget Sound. — ^TheLummi rises in the Cascade 
range, northwest of Mount Baker, flows southwest, receiving the Nooksack 
from the southeast, and empties into Bellingham Bay. Both streams are 
bordered with excellent land, and gold has been found on the tributaries. 
Next south is the Swioamish, its source in the Cascades, and emptying into 
BelUnghaoi Bay« The tide-lands at its mouth and upon the Swinamish 1 

Slough appropriated for cultivation are noted for their heavy production of 
wheat, oats and barley. The Skagit rises in the Cascade range, north of 40^ 
N. and empties by several mouths into Port Susan. For six miles large Jains 
obstruct its channel, above which it is navlgable50 miles. The Skagit Valley 
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is an extensive and rich agricultnral sedtil^n. The Stiliigaamish also emp- 
ties Into Port Susan. The timber on its banks is very valuable. Coal is 
f oand 20 miles from its mouth. The channel with drifts removed, navigable- 
25 miles. The Snohomish empties opposite the south end of Whidby'a 
Island. Eighteen miles from its mouth it divides into the Skywamish, 
and Snoqualmie. Tide-flats permeated by several channels, stretch across its 
mouth, back of which are extensive cranberry marshes. The Snohomish 
and the Snoqualmie, are navigable to within a few miles of Snoqualmie 
Falls. On the Snohomish and both forks there is a large quantity of first 
class agricultural land. The Snoqalmie rises in the Cascade range, at an 
altitude of 3000 feet, flows westerly 20 miles, when it makes a perpendicular 
decent of 270 feet, forming the celebrated Snoqualmie Falls. At the lowest 
stage of the river, width of the falls ten yards, when the river is full, seven- 
ty-five yards. Beyond the Falls are the Snoqualmie Prairies. The DVa- 
mish empties into Elliott's Bay, upon which the city of Seattle is located. 
Its main confluents are White and Green rivers. On the former occurred the 
the massacre of October 28, 1855, in which 11 unoffending men, women 
and children were surprised at early dawn, murdered and shockingly mutil- 
ated by the Indians. All movable prosperty was carried ofi, and buildings 
burned. Some bodies were consumed, others were thrown into wells. 
Lake Washington lies back of Seattle. Its outlet 4^ mile long, Black river 
empties into the D'wamish. After leaving the lake a half-mile. Black rivef 
receives Cedar river, which rises in the Cascade range. An extensive agri- 
cultural area is afforded by the valleys of the D'wamish and its tributaries, 
with an inland navigation of 30 miles. On Black river a vein of coal was 
opened in 1854, now the vicinity is celebrated for extensive coal mining. 
The Puyallup rises north of Mount Ranier, runs northwesterly, and empties 
into Commencement Bay, on which is situated New Tacoma, the terminus 
of the Northern Pacific Tlailroad. By removing drifts the river is naviga- 
ble to the Stuck. The valleys of the Puyallup and Stuck, afford a large 
quantity of the best agricultural land. The former has become celebrated 
for the successful cultivation of the hop, and for deposits of excellent coal. 
The Nisqually rises south of Mount Ranier. In 1833, the Hudson's Bay- 
Company, at its mouth, built Fort Nisqually the first permanent white settle- 
ment on Puget Sound. On its banks were the stock-farms and upon the 
a^JAcent plains the sheep ranges of the Puget Sound Agricultural Compa- 
ny. The Des Chutes empties into Budd's Inlet, at the extreme head of the 
Sound. At its mouth is the thriving milling-town of Tumwatei^-notable f oj 
the water-power and beautiful Falls. Here, Col. M.T. Simmons made the 
first American settlement north of the Columbia. The Skokomish, empties 
into Hood's Canal. Its two confluents rise in the Coast Range, and Join 10 
miles from the mouth. The drifts removed, the main river is navigi^ble its 
entire length. The valley varies from 1 to 3 miles in width, . of the finest 
quality of bottom land. On both sides of Hood's Canal, there are other 
small rivers with similar valleys, through not so extensive. Along the 
southern shore of Fuca Strait, are several streams heading in the Coast 
Range— the principal are the Dungenes and Elwha, with valleys of excellent 
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land. AH tlie ahor« drAcrilMcl rivers are rapid, cold mouDtain fltrenmB 
aboil lid in;; w tli trout. Their deltas are the resort of myriads of wild geese, 
ducic** and other aquiitic l)irds. 

RiYEHs AND Bays on the Pacific Coast. — South from Cape Flattery, at 
the distance i>f 38 miles, is tlie mouth cf Qiiilh bewyte. Rapids occur 3 
luih'S al)ovc, but canoes MRcend many mi!e9. Four miles back is the Camas 
Prairie, 5 miles long and 1 mile wide. The surnmnding country is adapted 
for vrraziiig and tillage, the t)ottom-Iand extensive and rich. The country 
drai-iied by this rivi*r, west of the Coast Range, is generally level, ft-rtile and 
inlersperst'd with prairies of areas from 600 to 2,500 acres. Ttie Qneninlt 
beads in a lake at the foot of the Coast Range, emptying 4 miles north of 
Point Grenvllle. In the early history of the coast the Natives were noted 
for their hostility ro tUe Whites. '^Destruction Island** and "Puiita de Maf- 
tires" both in this vi3inity, are the bitter evidences furnished by English 
and Spanish navigators thit ptrii houH crumby was an element of arigiTi/d 
Indian chiraeter. The river gives name to a species of salmon, short, thick 
and fat, tlie most delicious of iin^ aalmonidcB^ of this Territory. 

Gray's Harb(»r, discovered by Cnpt. Robert Gray, May 7, 1792, named by 
him Hulfinch Harbor, is a triangular shaped bay with base toward theocean, 
the apex twelve miles east receiving the Chehalis. The bay is burr(»unded 
b}' mud flats bare at low water; its greatest width north and south 15 miles, 
its area 150 square miles. The Hump-Tulips, Hokium and other small 
streHUis empty into the Bay. The Chehalis rises in the Cascade Mountains, 
Just north of the Columina, runs north a considerable distance, then wester- 
ly into Gray*8 Harbor. Its tributaries are the Satsop, Wynoocho, Westicau, 
^ohnV, Black, Skoikum Chuck, and Newaukuni. Its valley is the most 
extensive body ot good agricultural land in Western Washington, varying 
In tireadth from 15 to 50 miles. From the moutn of the Satsop through to 
!nov)d*s Canal, closed in by the Black Hills and Coast Range, there is a beau- 
tiful open couLtry some 14 or 15 miles wide. Prairie to the extent of 50- 
COO acres adapted for grazing, lies northward ot Gray's Harljor. All Itstrib- 
utaries abound with salmon, trout and otheredible fish. Elk are very abun>- 
dant — other game, large and small, plentiful. Coal has been fimnd on the 
Dortb side of the Chehalis, and upon some of Its tributaries mines are now 
in operatio,n. 

Shoal water Bay is in the southwest of the Territory, separated from the 
Columbia by a narrow strip of land. Two channels with middle sands 
between aiford good entrances from the ocean, the north being a good beal^ 
jlng channel. The bay is full of shoals and flats, and at low tide half its area 
bare; good but narrow channels run through its extent. These flats are cov. 
cred wit,h oysters, 100,000 baskets of which are annually exported to Port- 
Ifind, and San Francisco. Codfish, halibut and sturgeon abundant, several 
varieties of salmon, and in Spring large shoals of herring enter the bay. 
ThePalux, Nasal and ^illopa rivers empty into it, the latt**r at its N. B. 
corner. The lower Willopa is bordered with tide lands subject to overflovr 
^the uplands are adapted to grazing. Tlie river is a mile wide at its mouth. 
The tide extends to the rapids, 17 miles above its mouth. Prairies skirt it 
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'i 
8t Intervals, tlio bottpm liindsare rich, deep soil covered with vine-maple and 
alder, extending 20 miles above tlie rapids, with an average width uf 10 miles. 
Tributaribs (IP Lower C(«LUMBiA.— Cowlitz river rises between Kanier 
and St. Helen?), runs west, then south, entnring the Columbia 5D miles from 
the ocean. Its valley and the rich tiottoms of its several branches afford 
a largti area of excellent land. Fifty bu-thels of wheat per acre is not aa 
unuHQal yield; fruits and girlei v.^jretable* attiia great perfection. Cow- 
1-itz Farms, Cowlitz >'raiiie, Cowliiz Landing, names originating long ante- 
cedent to American settlement, are so many reminiscences that before the 
I<i[ortliern Pacific Railroad skirted its eastern bank, this river was the greai 
Hne(»f travel between the Columbia and Puget Sound. TLe **Farms" set- 
tled upon in 1841, constituted the claiin of the Puget Soind Agricul*ural 
Omipany, undiT the treaty of 1846. On the same Prairie was the Catholio 
]Vlii«vion established 1839. Cowlitz Landing, 30 miles from the month of the 
river, WHS the depot ft)r the rich products of the Pi^airie; there commenced 
the land poriage of the v* yagcs of the Hudson*s Bay Company, from Fort 
Vanct'Uver en tovU to the Northern Posts. To the old L.'.nding the river is 
navigable at high stages of water, but all the year round, steamers of light 
Craught ascend to O'equa (Pumphrey*s lauding) 24 miles above its mouth. 

Ascending the Columbia, we pass the Lewis river, the valley of which 
contains a rich farming settlement. Further east, are the Cath-'a-pjotle and 
Washougal. The former, the junction of two forks rising respectively 
north and stmth of Mount St. Helens, empties into the Columbia, 00 mileir 
from its mouth. On the lower river, the bottom lands are wide, gradually 
narrowing to tne foot-hills of the Cascade Range. The country is well 
timbered, with occasional ^mall prairies. The Washougal empties into the 
Columbia 12 miles above Vancouver. A large farming settlement, to which 
it gives name attests the value of its bottom-lands. 

The Olympic or Coast Rakge, is located between Hood's Canal and 
the Pacific Ocean. Mount Olympus, a snow peak with an altitude' of 8,138 
feet, as estimated by Wilkes, may be ^een far out to sea. It gives nantie to 
the chain. This Sierra, for it includes several peaks, was seen first by Perea 
In 1774, who nominated it Santa Rosalia. Meares in 1788, saw it and con- 
ferred the name of Mount Olympus. Froni its base the mountains degenerate 
into liills and spurs abruptly terminating on tbe ocean beach in low perpen- 
dicular bluffs. 

CLIMATB. 

To speak with accuracy, tliere are two seasons, the dry and the rainy. ' 
It is not unseasonable for the montlis called Winter to be m^ild, without ice 
or snow, the grass meanwhile growing. I^n February genial weather may 
.occur succeeded by a w.intry March or a late April. In July and August the 
niaximum temperature for a few days may rise above 90® with cool nigbts, 
i^)metime8 accompsnied by frost. The rainy season may commence late 
in October and continue till April, even later. Tbe first rains are not unu- 
sually followed by weeks of fair weather, and it is e^ceptlnnal if one or 
Other of the >vinter months is not mild ^nd fair. The summersor the dry 
fieasoQ are unsurpassed. Days may be hot, but the nights are cool and 
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refreshing, seemingly made for wholesome rest. In oar winter montlis, 
(say October to April), rains prevail. Falling weather in each 24 houYt is 
not a disappointment, yet many days of sunsl^ne brighten the winters of 
Western Washington. Of twenty-five winters spent on Paget Sound, five 
at most were so severe as to necessitate the housing of stoclc. It is wise to 
prepare for winter — and stock-raisers adopt snch precaution — still there is 
seldom to exceed 7 to 10 days of freezing weather sufiGlciently intense to 
make ice capable of bearing a man's weight. A day or two of skating 
brings unexpected pleasure. Snow falls occasionally but does not long 
remain, and sleighing is a most unusual luxury. Meteorological observa- 
lions for a series of years verify the above statements. 
Mean temperature at Steilacoom, Puget Sound, (latitude 47® 7') for the 
rainy season, or winter, amount of rain and snow, and number of frosts. 
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40.09 


53.32' 
44.63* 
44.94 

81.88 

43.00 
46i» 


6.93 

18.41 

4.42 

8.69 

7.57 
2.89 


Hoar frost, three times*. Frost, once. 

Hoar frost, twice. One strong: frost. 

IX Inch snow, 23d. Hoar frost, three; 
frost, once; hard frost, four times. 

2)i inches snow^ Ice. IH inch, (4th.) 
Snow on 10th; 2^ inches, sunrise 
11th, and at Intervals that day. 
Snow showers on 12th. Six days 
without frost. 

Ist, H inch snow. Showers of snow 
on lOth. H inch on 11th. Snow on 
14th. Hard frost, four times. Hoar 
frost, twice. 

LifiTbt showers of snow on lOth. Show- 
ers of hail and snow on 29th. Two 
hoar frosts and one hard frost in 
month. 



Itfean temperature at Steilacoom, by months, for four years. 

Mean of four years: January, 38M; February, 40'. 7; March, 41*. 8; April, 48*. 6; 
May, 56*. 6; June, 61*. 1; July, 64*. 9; August, 64". 0; September, 66*. 9; October, 52*. 6; 
November, 46*. 2; December, 88*. 8; for year, 50*. 8; three winter months, 39'. 0. 

In Davidson's **Directory of the Pacific Coast" will be found a series of 
meteorological observations on Puget Sound, for the summer months. I 
give one season from May 12, to October 13. 
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during the above period, 63*. 


June(3wk.) 
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July 
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0.01 


Greatest range of barometer 
from May 12 to October 13,0*. 
79 inch. 


August 
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September 
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A dry season, and marked by a 
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beginning of June. 
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iTie following observations in 1866-7, to test the advisability of field 
work during the rainy season, prove the mildness of a Puget Sound Winter 
and its exemption from fogs. 

Abstract of meteorological register United States surveying brig R. H. Faunt- 

leroy, November, 1866 to April, 1867, inclusive. 

(Most of these observations were taken at Olympia.) 
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Rain Fall. — ^The average yearly rain-fall in the Puget Sound Basin is 
about 50 inches. James G. Swan, Esq., of Port Townsend, whose reputaj- 
Uon as a scientist and statistician is national, in a recent note says: 

*^ In the *■ Tables of precipitation of rain in the United States,' pubiisbed by the 
Smithsonian Institution, No. 222 on page 117. a reference is made to this Territory. 
By it the rain-fali at the entrance of the Straits of Juan de Fuoa is thus chronicled: 



1864 



1865 



1866 



Mean. 



NeahBay, 109.58 inches. 121.90 inches. 126.50 inches. 123.35 inches. 

The ialn>fall for 1863 does not appear in this taole; but by reference to my 
Journal I find there fell the large amount of 132.2 inches or 11 feet of water during 
that year. By the Smithsonian tables it appears that there is a greater rain-fall at 
Neah Bay than at Sitka (Alaska) which for an average for 14 years is only 83.39 inches, 
and at Cape Disappointment at mouth of Columbia 74.90 inches." 

FBODXJCTIOKS. 

All the cereals thrive, but the climate is too cold for maize. The fruits 
of the temperate zone succeed, except peaches, for which the nights are too 
cool— in favored localities even they attain good size and flavor. The hop has 
been successfully introduced, and hop-culture is one of our chief industries. 
Lumber, coal and fish are however the great staple products of Western 
Washiugton. 

Political Geography.— The Territory is divided into 24 counties, viz. , 
Ghehalis, Clallam, Clarke, Columbia, Cowlitz, Island, Jefferson, King, Kit- 
sap, Klickitat, Lewis, Mason, Pacific, Pierce, San Juan, Skamania, Snoho- 
mish, Stevens, Thurston, Wahkiakum, Walla Walla, Whatcom, Whitman , 
and Yakima. There are three Judicial Districts, in each of which Courts 
are held by the Justice of the Supreme Court assigned to said District 
and residing therein. The Supreme Court consists of a Chief Justice and 
two Associates, appointed by the President of the United States. Walla 
Walla, Whitman, Stevens, Columbia and Takima constitute the First Judi- 
cial District with terms of court at Walla Walla City and at the County Seats 
of Yakima and Stevens. The Second Judicial District embraces the Coun- 
ties of Skamania, Clarke, Cowlitz, Wahkiakum, Pacific, Thurston, Lewis, 
€hehalis and Mason, with terms of court at Vancouver, Kalama and Olym- 
pia. The Third Judicial District includes the counties of Pierce, King, 
Bnohomlsh, Whatcom, Island, San Juan, Clallam, Jefferson and Kitsap, with 
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terms of conrt at Steilftcoom, Seattle, Snohomish Citj, and Port Town- 
send. 

The Sapreme Court holds an annual term at Olympia, the Seat of Gov- 
ernment. 

Chrkalis County, eatHhlished April 14, 1834. C»#unty Seat Montesano. 
Towns and Poafofflces, Cetlarvilh*, Cliehnlis City, Cnsii »p^)1i8, Elmi, Mon- 
tesAno and Satsop. T.ixihle property. $333,6 H. P«»paUtion, 750. Area 
€,800 squnre miles. About one-third of its area Is l)ottoin-hind the soil 
bein^ clHy-hmm and sand, prodacin^ 40 bus^hels of wheat to the acre, 50 to 
60 of nats, 20 to 40 of barley, and large crops of vesfetables. Timber, vine- 
maple. Cot ton- wood and alder, with some firs and apruce. The prairies are 
good pastunij^e, yielding fair crops (»f cereals and vegetables. The upland, 
rough; limber heavy, fir, spruce and cedar. Dairying ani farming, chief 
occupations. This county i« quite noted for its butter, the quantity pro- 
duced and quality. Elk, deer, ducks and gpese abound — its nuinetous 
rivers a«'e filled with salmon, trout, and other edible fish. Upoa the coast 
Bea-oiter huntintr \n pursued, some years quite successfully. 

Clallam, estatilislied April 23, 1854, Cimnty Seat, New Dnnginess. 
Towns and Postofflces, Port Angelos and Neali Bay. Taxable properly 
$126,905. Population. 892. Ar.-a, 2,050 square miles. Straits of Fuca 
bound it on the north, and its western line borders on the Pacific Ocean. 
Skirting the Stn»it from its eastern boundary to Port Angelos, th*;re is a 
wide belt of excellent land. The river bottoms are ricli, bounteously pro- 
ducing wheat, barley, and potatoes. The timber is large, principally fir, 
cedar and hemlock. Lo^rging and farming are the chief occupations. 

Clarke.— The Oregcm Provisional Government, .June 27. 1844. estab- 
lished the District of Vancouver, embracing all of Oreg«)n north of Colum- 
bia river, its northern boundary 54- 49'. On December 23. 1845, the word 
'* county** was sul^stituted for ** district," and the Oregon Legislature 
(1850-1) changed the name of ** Vancouver" to ** Clarke" in honor of 
Cap*.. Meriwether Clarke, U. S. A., of the fjewis and C'arke Exploration. 
Its County Seat is Vancouver, a thriving city of 1200 inhabitants, the site of 
the H. B. Co's Fort Vancouver, for many years the headquarters west of 
the Rocky Mountains. At this point the Rcmian Catholics established (1838), 
their first Mission in Oregon. Since 1849 a U. S. military post has been lo- 
cated here« long the headquarters of the Department of the Columbia. Tax- 
able pniperty, 4.788,460. Population 8,777. Area 725 square miles. The 
county consists of limber-lands interspersed with numerous sn>all prairies 
ttikd areas of open country— the large proportion being of good cultivable 
Qdallty. All the cereals yield largely, as also fruits and vegetables. Several 
•aw and grist mills .ire in successful opi^ration. Postoffices — Battleground. 
Brush Praiiie, Lewis River, Martinis Bluff, Pioneer, Stoughton, Union Ridge, 
Vancouver and Washmigal. 

Columbia, set off fnun Walla Walla Nov. 11, 1875. It is the eastern por- 
tioh of Walla Walla Valley, the descrrptlon of which heretofore given rirnd- 
ers unnecessary a repetition of its rich wheat-growing and grazing capacity. 
County seat, Dayton. Taxable property $1,133,133.00. Population, 3,837. 
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Area, 13,000 sqnare miles. Sheep and wool raising are extensively 4)ar8aed. 
At Dayton is a thriving woolen manufactory, with an annual product of 
over 150,000. ^ 

Cowlitz, set off from Lewis county April 21, 1854. County Seat, Kalama. 
Towns and Postoffices, Castle Rock, Freeport, Monticello, Mount Coffin, 
Oak Point, Pekin and Silver Lake. Taxable property $853,874. Popula- 
tion 3,000. Area, 1,100 square miles. It borders on the Columbia; its whole 
length north and south is traversed by the Cowlitz river and the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, en route northward from Kalama. Its agricultural capaci- 
ty has been fully described in the notice of the Cowlitz river. At Oak 
Point there are a saw and grist mill, and along the Columbia several fisher- 
ies and canneries. 

IsLAKD, established by the Oregon Legislature, January 6, 1853. County 
Seat, Coupville. Postoffices, Coupville, Coveland and Utsalady. Taxable 
property, |460,000. Population 580. Area 250 square miles. This county 
is constituted of Camano and Whidby Islands. The area of the latter is 
115,000 acres, of the former 80,000. Camano except d,000 acres and by far 
the largest proportion of Whidby, are heavily timbered with fir, cedar, hem- 
lock, spruce and alder* The remainder consists of natural prairies and 
swamp lands, producing wheat, barley, oats, hay, fruit and garden vegeta* 
bles. There is a large steam saw-mill at Utsalady and a fiouring-mill at 

Coveland. 

Jbffebson, Established by the Oregon Legislature December 22, 1852. 

County seat. Port Townsend. Taxable property, $537,669. Populatioa 
1,271. Area, 2,500 sqnare miles. Its extensive shore-line on the Strait 
of Fuca and Admiralty inlet embraces Ports Discovery, Townsend and' 
Ludlow. South of Clallam it extends west to the Pacific Ocean. Por^ 
Townsend is the place of holding the District Court, and the Port of Entry 
of Puget Sound. Here also are the U. S. Marine hospital and Fort Town- 
gend, garrisoned by U. S. Troops. Lumberiiig is the chief industry, but 
there are several thriving farming settlements. Extensive steam saw mills 
at Port Discovery and Port Ludlow, at each of which are growing towns. 

King, Established by Oregon Legislature, December 22, 1852. County 
Seat, Seattle. Towns and Poalpfflces, Black river, Duwamish, Fall City, 
Slaughter, Snoqualmie, Squak and White river. Taxable property, 
$2,133,028. Population, 5,232. Area, 1,900 square miles. Its mineral, 
agricultural, and commercial resources are comnxanding. Capitalists are 
developing its extensive coal-fields, favored by the admirable inland naviga- 
tion afforded by its lakes and rivers. Those rivers have already received 
attention. The lakes are numerous, the most important being Samamish, 
Washington and Union. Samamish is farthest east. Washington, 20 miles 
long and from 2 to 8 miles wide, midway between the former and Puget 
Sound, with which it runs parallel at an average distance of five miles, the ' 
narrowest portage of two miles being abreast the head of ElUott^s Bay. 
Lake Union equidistant from the west arm of Lake Washington called 
Union Bay, and Elliott's Bay. An elbow of Lake Union extends eastward 

within a mile of Union Bety, the two lakes over this portage being connected 
5 
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by the railroad of the Seattle Goal Company. The southern extremity of 
Lake (Jnion is connected by two miles of railroad with the wharf at Seattle. 
The two pieces of railroad and the two lakes are the outlet of the Seattle 
Coal Company*s coal mines, east and northeast of Lake*Washington. The 
coal from the mines in the vicinity of Black and Cedar rivers is transported 
to Seattle via Black and Duwamish rivei*8. Seattle is the larf^est and most 
thriving city on Paget Sound, eligibly located for commerce, with good 
harbor and well supplied with wharves and warehouses. Manufactories of 
various kinds are already in successful operation. There too is located tha 
Territorial University. The Seattle and Walla Walla Railroad Company 
have commenced the construction of a railroad to Walla Walla. A section 
reaching the coal-fields is under contract. Wittiln the year cheap and rapid 
transportation will have been secured for the immense coal product of thi» 
county. Bordering the lakes, and in the bottoms skirting the rivers are 
extensive areas of rich agricultural land. The uplands are timbered with 
fir and cedar. Throughout the county are rich swails, swamp-lands and 
prairies. ' 

ErrsAP, established January 16, 1857, under the name of Slaughter, in 
honor of the gallant Lieut. W. A. Slaughter, U. 8. A., killed in tbe Indian 
war of 1855-^. Its voters authorized to select the future name adopted 
Kitsap, after the Indian chief of the peninsula — one of the ablest hostile 
chiefs in that war. The county is constituted of the peninsula between 
Hood*s Canal and Admiralty Inlet, together with Bainbridge and Blake's 
Islands, with 60 miles of shore-line on Hood^s Canal and 80 upon Admiralty 
Inlet. Taxable property, $889,752. Population, 1,800. Area, 540 square 
miles, almost all of which is heavily timbered. Six mills of the greatest 
capacity give constant employment to a large number of men. At Port 
Gamble are two mills, one of which can turn out 240,000. feet of lumber per 
day, and also a grist mill. At Port Madison, Port Blakely and Seabeck ar$ 
also extensive steam saw mills. At each are flourishing settlements. 

Elieitat, established December 20, 1859. County Seat, Rockland. At 
6imcoe is the Yakima Indian Reservation — the Indian Industrial school 
under the efficient and politic management of Rev. J. H. Wilbur, has proven 
a grand success. Taxable property, $436,1^4 Population, 1,241. Areai 
1^,088 square miles. The soil generally good. Elikitat Valley with an area 
of 20 by 30 miles is covered with bunch-grass. Sheltered localities on the 
Columbia yield largely the grape, melon and sweet potato. The Simcoe 
Mountains, which gave name to Fort Simcoe, now headquarters of the Yak- 
ima Agf'ncy, are covered with heavy pine, fir, and oak. 

Lewis, established by the Oregon Provisional Government December^ 
1^1, 1845, its original northern boundary 54® 40' N. County Seat, Chehalis. 
Towns and Postoffices, Algernon, Boisfort, Cowlitz, Claquato, Chehalis^ 
Glen Eden, Little Falls, Mossy Rock, Napavine, Newaukum, Skooknm 
Chuck, Silver Creek and Winlock. Taxable property, $1,155,560. Popular 
tion, 1,637. Area, 1,800 square miles. General character, ridge and bottom 
lands; soil, clay loam. The ridges heavily timbered with cedar, fir, maple, 
and alder, the bottoms with dogwood, vine-maple and wild-cherry. Wheats 



oats and barley proltflo. • Hay crops two to five tons per acre. All garden 
Tei^tables succeed. The Northern Pacific railroad passes throngh the county, 
and 11 borders upon the Cowlitz river. This secures unexcelled facilities 
lor marketing its surplus products. In Its borders are extensive coal' fields, 
large bodies of first rate land, numerous water-powers, and abundance of 
excellent timber. 

Mason, organized as Sawamish, March 13, 1854, name changed Jan. 3, 
1864, in honor of Charles H. Mason, Washington Territory's first Secretary, 
In order of time as well as by efficient service. County Seat, Oakland. 
Towns and Postoffices, Arkada, Kamilchie, Skokomish and Union City. 
Taxable property $368,7^7. Population, 508. Area, 900 square miles. 
Three-fourths of its area, rugged and mountainous, its river valleys being 
good agricultural land. The most extensive borders the Skokomish and its 
tributaries, smaller valleys skirt the other streams emptying into Hood's 
Canal. Occasional prairies and open country supply excellent stock ranges. 
On the high-land the timber is fir, hemlock, cedar, spruce, alder and maple* 
Stock-raisiog is quite a pursuit. Hay the principal crop, but cereals and 
▼ei^tables thrive. Logging gives employment to many. 

Pacific, organized by the Oregon Legislature, February 4, 1851. County* 
Beat, Oysterville. Other Towns and settlements, Willopah, Bruceport, Cen- 
terville, Chenook and Pacific City. Taxable property, |473,189. Popula- 
tion, 750. Area, 550 square miles. It is the south-west county of the Ter- 
ritory containing within its boundaries Shoal-water Bay and the Willopah 
Valley. Along the Columbia are numerous fisheries and canneries. At 
Center\ille, a steam saw-mill ships alarge amount of lumber to San Francisco. 

PiBBCB, established by the Oregon Legislature, December 22, 1853 
County Seat, Steilacoom. Other Towns, Tacoma, New Tacoma, Franklin, 
Lake View, Sumner, Elhi and Nisqually. Taxable property $1,404, .528 
Population. 2,227. Area, 1,800 square miles. About a mile east of Stella-' 
coom are buildings formerly the U. S. Garrison donated by Congress to the 
Territory and now used as an Insane Asylum. On McNeiFs Island ii 
erected the United States Penitentiary for the Territory. The description 
of Puyallup and Nisqually Valleys and Plains exhibit natural features of 
the country. Farming, Dairying, Hop-culture and Stock-raising are sue - 
cessfully followed. Rich and extensive deposits of bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal have been discovered. An extensive steam saw-mill at Old Tacoma, 
with capacity to saw 60,000 feet of lumber per day. Back of Steilacoom 
are the Gravelly Plains, interspersed with beautiful lakes and groves. In 
the rear-ground of this natural park stands majestic Ranier. The lakes 
abound with trout— grouse and pheasants plenty-r-the drives over natural 
pike good at all seasons. Almost worthless for agriculture, yet to the lovef 
of nature and recreation, American lake and its surrounding plains hoIQ 
out most tempting invitation. 

Sak Juan, established October 31, 1873, is constituted of the Archipel- 
ago de Haro, the principal Islands of which are San Juan, Orcas, Lopez, 
Stewart, John's, Decatur. County Seat, San Juan. Taxable property, $148,^ 
Ids. Population, 583. Area 280 square miles. Upon San Juan are valua*^ 
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pie qaarriee of limestone. These islands are well ^aj^ed to graziag, ^d 
there is fair proportion of good agricultural land, and considerable area of 
|)ottom-lands, marshes and fern praifies. There is much less rain-fall thaa 
in other parts of Western Washington, and yegetation is earlier than at the 
head of Paget Sound. Sheep-raising and farming are successfully pursued^ 
Game is abundant, especially deer. 

Skamania, established, March 9, 1854. Taxable property $124,965. 
Population 166. Area 2,300 square miles. Traversed by the Cascade Range 
t^e limited area for settlement immediately borders the Columbia. In it are 
the great Falls of the Columbia, and that mighty gorge cut through the 
Chain by the yast aggregation of the waters of the Upper Columbia and 
its innumerable tributaries forcing their exit to the ocean. Through thif 
^orge, around these rapids and falls, was constructed the first railroad west 
of the Rocky Mountains, by the Oregon Steam Nayigation Company to 
open and establish speedy and safe communication between Portland and 
the rich interior. The County Seat is the Lower Cascades. The othor 
town is Upper Cascades. There is but a narrow bench of cultivable land 
skirting the Columbia. The timber heavy, principally fir, its manufacture 
into cord-wood is a principal pursuit of the inhabitants. 

Snohomish, established Jan. 14, 1861. County Seat, Snohomish City. 
Other towns Mukilteo, Lowell and Tulalip, at which is the Indian Agency. 
Taxable property, $316,748. Population 1,001. Area, 2,000 square miles, 
densely timbered with fir, cedar, alder and maple. Tide flats and marsk 
lands border the Sound expanding into vast deltas at the mouths of the 
Snohomish and Stilaguamish rivers. Much of these tide lands under culti* 
▼ation, and the yield of wheat, barley and oats, Is enormous. Hay laigely 
produced in the river-bottoms, some 2,000 tons being the crop of 187&. 
The vegetables are remarkable for size and quality, and hop-culture hai 
been successfully introduced. 

Stbvens, embraces one-third the area of the Territory, upon both 
aides of the Columbia, east of the Casci^e Mountains, bounded north by 
British Columbia. On the 29th January, 1858, what now constitutes the. 
counties of Stevens, Whitman, and Yakima, was erected into a county, under, 
the name of Stevens, but no organization followed. On January 27, 1862, 
tiie legislative effort was renewed, designating the same area, Spokane. 
January 20, 1863, so much of Spokane as lies east of the Columbia, was. 
set off under the name of Stevens, in honor of Gen. Isaac I. Stevens, Wash- 
ington's first and most distinguished Governor. On the 19th January. 1864, 
Stevens and Spokane were consolidated under the name SteveuB. Popula- 
tjjon, 1,200. Taxable property |271«658. In its borders are not only Fort^ 
Colville and the Chimakane mission hitherto noticed in the descriptioH of 
the Colville country, but here were enacted many important events of early 
Oregon history. In 1811, David Thompson astronomer of the North-west 
Company in his overland voyage to forestall the enterprise of John Jacob 
Astor established a post at the mouth of the Spokane. In 1812 the Pacifie 
Fur Company(Astor's) established the Spokane House and Fort Okanagane. 
Here too are several of the Indian Battle fields fought since the name ot. 
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WashiDgton has been ascribed to the Territory. In the Pbysioal Geography 
of Eastern Washington, several of the prominent natural featnres have been 
considered. The Spokane plains are extensive, a portion rich and covered with 
bunch grass. The west side, bounded by high blufGs, running to Spokane river, 
and to the head of Col viile valley, is covered with pine timber. South of 
the Spokane is a vast grass-growiug, well-watered region admirably adapted 
to stock-raising, and heretofore described in the geographic memoir of East^ 
ern Washington. 

Thubston, established by Oregon Legislature, January 13th, 1852. County 
Beat Olympia, the Capital of the Territory. At Tumwater, then called 
Newmarket, one of its most flourishing towns, the first American Settle- 
ment on Puget Sound was made in 1845. Taxable property $1,618,401, 
Population 2,755. Area, 750 square miles. This county lies at the head of 
Puget Sound. General surface heavily timbered, but rich bottom-land, prai-. 
rie and open land, well adapted for stock-raising are found. Productions 
ftre the cereals, garden vegetables, all the hardy fruits and berries, . Timber 
abundant, consists of fir, cedar, maple, alder, oak and ash; one of its chief 
industries Logging. . An immense water-power at Tumwater propels two 
flou ring-mills, one saw-mill, one water-pipe factory, a water-works, by which 
the towns of Olympia and Tumwater are supplied with water, one tannery, 
one sash and door factory, with abundance of surplus. 

Wahxiakuic, established April 25, 1854. County Seat, Cathlamet. Oth- 
er Towns and Postoffices, Eagle Cliff, Skamokaway and Watorford. Taxa- 
bleproperty, $196,118. Population. 600. Area, 860 square miles, generally 
rough and mountainous, restricting settlements to the Columbia front. Ag> 
ricultural tracts are few and not extensive, but produce well hay and all 
garden vegetables. The timber abundant fir, hemlock, spruce, curly maple, 
Cottonwood, cedar, and alder. Six Salmon canneries during the fishing 
aeason, each give employment to about 200 hands. 

Walla Walla, taxable property $2,877,040. Population, 5,056i. 
Area, 1,600 square miles. The Legislature, A.pril 25, 1854, essayed to estab* 
lish Walla Walla county, including the torritoiy between the Cascade 
and Rocky Mountains, lying between the 46th and 49th parallels, sav- 
ing thereout the county of Elikitat and a fraction of Skamania. American 
settlers were **few and far between" and the organization was abortive. The' 
Indian war of 1855-6, caused such settlers to abandon the country for safety. 
At the close of that war, Col. Steptoe, U. S. Army, interdicted Ameri- 
oan settlement by the following very remarkable order, August 28, 1856. 
'-*No emigrant or other white person except the Hudson's Bay Company, or 
persons having ceded r}ghts from the Indians, will be permitted to settle or 
remain in the country.*' This prohibition emanated ttom Maj. Gen. John 
B. Wool, then commanding the Pacific Military Department, and continued 
in effect till the Spring of 1850, when Maj. Grier of the U. S. Dragoons in. 
command at Fort Walla Walla, consented that Walla Walla Valley might her 
occuiHed. Its county histoiy dates fi*om that period. 

In its territory were enacted many of the most interesting events of 
early territorial history. At the mouth of Walla Walla river, now the town 
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Wallula. was the Hudson's Bay Compaay's Post called Fort Nez Perce, af- 
terwards Fort Walla Walla. Bailt id 1830 by ao officer of the North West 
Company, of driftwood from the Upper Colombia, in latter years the great 
Supply post for the forts and the trapping parties in the interior-^bnrnt In 
842, it was rebuilt with adobe. In November 1856, it was captured by 
the hostile Indians, and never afterwards occupied by the Hudson's Bay 
Company. In its vicinity Col. Kelly (now U. 8. Senator from Oregon) with 
the Oregon Volunteers fought the Indians for two days and gained a decisive 
victory, Pu-pu-mox-mox their chief being among the slain. Wallula is now 
tne Columbia river terminus of 81 miles of railroad connecting the city of 
Walla Walla with said river. On the banks of the Walla Walla river, 7 
miles west of the city of Walla Walla is Waiilatpu the site of the Whit- 
man Mission and massacre. 

Within the county are many of the battle fields of the Cayuse war, the 
Oregon and Washington Indian war of 1855-6 and the several subsequent 
Campaigns of the U. S. Troops against hostile Indians. Walla Walla, Its 
county seat, is the largest city of the Territory, for many years the most 
Important point of the Upper Columbia region. During the mining excitOi- 
ments of Colville, British Columbia, Montana and Idaho, here was the great 
distributing point. Now it is the centre of the Walla Walla Valley, the out- 
let of its rich granaries. A garrison of U. 8. Troops occupies the fort 
ebout a mile out of town. Waitsburg, on the Touchet is a flourishing place, 
fupplled with a flouring, planing and oil mill. A portion of Walla Walla 
county was set off by the last Legislature in the erection of the new county 
Of Columbia. This of course reduced its area and material wealth, but it is 
etill the wealthiest and most populous county in the Territory. This county 
Is claimed to have produced more wheat in proportion, than any other in the 
United States; the whole crop of 1875 averaged 85 bushels to the acre. Sever* 
el localities yielded as high as 57 to the acre, one ten-acre field 85 to the acre, 
and one field of 150 acre's produced 2,350 -an average of 85 bushels, and this 
a Yolunceer crop. 

Whatcom, established March 9, 1859. County Seat, Whatcom. Other 
towns, Sehome and La Conner. Taxable property $509,504. Population 
1,448. Area 8,840 square miles. It is the largest county west of the Cascade 
range with half a million acres of good tillable soil. There are three classee 
0f land, viz. : tide lands, river bottoms and upland. The soil is a rich brown 
loam, resting upon a heavy sub-soil of clay, capable of producing 40 to 80 
bushels of wheat, 100 bushels of oats or barley and from 200 to 500 bushels 
Of potatoes per acre. Fruits and vegetables of a temperate climate are suc> 
eessfully raised. The timber is pine, fir, cedar, spruce, maple and alder. 
Its coal fields will be noticed elsewhere. Among its varied resources are 
▼ast quarries of excellent building stone, clay adapted for earthenware and 
numerous eligible waterpowers. Bordering upon British Columbia, it flnde 
e ready market for its surplus products. 

Whitman, Established Nov, 29, 1871. County Seat, Colfax. Taxable 
property, $498,952 00. Population, 1,284. Area 4,800 square miles. Its 
iettlement commenced in 1870, and the rapid growth attests the great agtW 
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cultural ^capacity of Eastern Washington. Rolling prairies are the general 
surface of the country. The valleys are numerous, and the soil first class* 
Two-thlrds of its area are cultivable. Oats, wheat and barley, and in soma 
localities, corn are successfully raised, and garden vegetables yield enor- 
mously. Flax is cultivated to some extent. The timber borders the streams 
and covers the mountains, consisting of cedar, larch, sugar pine, white pine, 
yew and maple. Two Flour Mills and one Saw Mill are doing a flourishiog 
business. Horses, cattle* and sheep are raised in great numbers. 

Yakima, Established January 21, 1865. County Seat, Takima City^ 
where a session of the District Court is held. Taxable property, $522,435^ 
Population 1,200. Area, 9,224 square miles. It embraces the Yakima Yal* 
ley proper, lying between the Wenachee river and the northern boundary of 
Klickitat county. This and the adjacent valleys, all embraced in the 
name of Yakima, constitute the best stock range in the Territory; good soil, 
excellent grass, mild winters, with occasional short feeding seasons, never 
acceding one or two months. Thirty-five miles above, at the foothills of tba 
Cascade Mountains, is the Kittitas Valley, 40 miles in length and 15 in width, 
well watered by the Yakima and its tributaries, abundantly though not 
heavily timbered, and of excellent soil. 

PART m. 

ELEMENTS OF MATERIAL WEALTH— COMMEBUE AKD MAHUFACTURB8. 

Commerce. — An Exhibit of the commercial resources of Washington 
Territory must necessarily be most unsatisfactory. The value of its foreign 
commerce cannot be stated because its products pass through three Custom- 
Houses, one of which is in the Territory and in the two others, as Washing 
ton Exports they are unknown. It is also impossible to present any accurate 
estimate of the value of the trade with California and between this Terri 
tory and Oregon. 

Eastern Washington produces vast quantities of grain and fiour, of liVB 
atock, hides and wool, and also fruits. The surplus grain and flour are 
mainly shipped to Portland, Oregon, where they merge into and swell Ore- 
gon exportation and are introduced to the world as Oregon Products. A 
imall portion of that grain and flour comes to Tacoma, Puget Sound, via the 
Northern Pacific Rail Road, from whence it is distributed to the Sound set- 
tlements and some shipped foreign. Of live stock the largest proportion 
comes to Puget Sound for consumption here and to supply the British Columr 
bia markets. Much of that stock however supplies the markets of Portland 
end the canneries of the Columbia river. Of the Foreign Commerce of 
Puget Sound, the Live Stock, grain and provisions until recently were 
entirely the product of Eastern Washington. Within the past few years con* 
giderable grain, provisions, hops, wool, etc., have been furnished by Western 
Washington. Salmon and lumber, Staple products of the Washington side 
of the Columbia river, when shipped foreign are cleared from the Oregon 
port, Astoria; when eoattwise no official record of cargo is made. In 
either case Columbia river is the outlet, Washington identity has been 
lost. To the commercial world those products are only known as coming 
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from Oregon. The ralue of WashiDgton^s contributive share to Oregon 
Commerce cannot be even approximately given, divided as it is by shipments 
from Portland and Astoria. There are no reliable data upon which to 
estimate with any accuracy what proportion of the large Exportation of 
grain is derived from Eastern Washington. Of the canned and barreled 
•almon and the lumber which pass out of the Columbia river, about en^ 
half should be credited to Washington Territory. ' 

The Statistics of Fuget Sound Trade are as meagre and incomplete. 
The vast proportion of coal and lumber leaves the Sound in coasting vessels 
whence no official record of quantity or value is to be found at the Custom 
House. 

Hon. H. A. Webster, collector of the District of Puget Sound, has kindly 

furnished the following exhibit from the official records of that Custom House, 

for 1875. 

FoBEiaN TRADsHTear ending December 81, 1875.) 

BxpORTs, in American yessels: Exports, In Foreign vessels : 

Lumber, 21,837,786 feet $231,183.50 Lumber, 23,111,673 feet $231,110,0(1 

Live stocic, grain, provisions, ko. 199,604.25 Live stock, grain, provisions, &c. 144,238 27 

$430,734.75 $375443.27 

Total Exports $806,08i.0» 

Imports, value $57,444-07 Duties $7,052.50 

YBSSXLS ENTIEB3BD. 

Steamers. Sail. ves. Tonnage, Crew. 

American vessels entered Foreign 262. 65. 140,127777. 6,437. 

American vessels entered Coastwise 22. . 13. 93,119.23. 1,814. 

Foreign vessels entered Foreign 8. 84. 25,137.38. 459. 

Foreign vessels entered Coastwise S. 5,000. 140u 

YiaSSEtiS CLSARBD. 

Steamers. Sail. vee. Tonnage. Crew, 

American vessels cleared Foreign 270. 70. 161,376 .31. 6,745, 

American vessels cleared Coastwise 22. 46. 53,983 .02. 1,000. 

ForeigD vessels cleared Foreign 10. 86. 23.183.11. 640^ 

'Tonnaob, belonging to District : Ybssels, built in District, (1875.) 

86 sailing vessels 22,566.96 tons. 11 schooners 3,745.84 tons. 

81 steamers 4,544.38 tons. 1 steamer 97.61 tons. 

8 barges 243.14 tons. 

Total.... 8,842.96 tons. 

Total 27,343.43.tons. 

Collector Webster adds ; " A very large fleet under enrolment and license aare 
employed in carrying lumber and coal. The lumber trade is estimated about $5,000,- . 
6d0 per annum ; coal $750,000, and other products $250,000." 

In the Quarterly Report, June 80, 1876, of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the United States Treasury Department, [page 431,] in the 
statement by Customs' Districts of the number of American vessels in the 
foreign trade, entered and cleared from ports of the United States, with 
the tonnage and number of ' men employed, exclusive of masters, Pug^t 
Sound District is No. 5 ,on the list with an exhibit as follows: 

Entered, 83; tonnage, 36,155; number of men, 1,664 Cleared, 80; 
tonnage, 88,722; men, 1,728. In exhibit of foreign ^vessels, (page 424) for 
same quarter, entered 19; tonnage 10,220; number of men, 243. Cleared, 
18; tonnage, 8,582; men, 218. 

Manufactures.— First-class water power generally diffused and eligi- 
bly located— unlimited supply of accessible and superior timber— the almost 
universal presence of coal in Western Washington — iron, lead and other 
useful ores, known to exist in the mountain ranges, demonstrate the great 
manufacturing capability of the Territory. Already it has attained celeb* 
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Aty for the extensive quantity and superior quality of its lumber, except- 
ing wbicli, Manufacturing is yet in its infancy. Ttie following statistic^ 
exhibit the progress made: Saw and planing mills 66, flour and grist mills 
35, foundries and machine shops 12, water-pipe factory 1, brick-yards 8, 
tanneries 4, shipyards, etc., 14, sash and door factories 5, breweries 16, coop- 
ers 13, harness and saddlers 12. While the useful mechanic arts are quite 
generally represented, this exhibit is restricted to those pursuits which util. 
ize our native products. 

Of the saw mills 24 are steam mills of great capacity and 32 are 
impelled by water, costing in the aggregate over $1,000,000, and capable of 
sawing 1,000,000 feet per day. The 25 flouring mills include 86 run of 
stone, with a daily capacity of 834 barrels, with 7 not specified. Total cost 
of erection $800,000. 

Water-works respectively supply two of our most thriving cities. Seat- 
tle has for years enjoyed the luxury of gas, produced from the coals in its 
vicinity. Walla Walla has inaugurated the movement to secure the same 
privilege. The manufacture of lumber, shipbuilding, production of coal, 
fisheries and other advanced industrial pursuits will be the subjects of spe- 
cial notice. 

TDCHRB, LUHBEB liAKUFACTUHING, SHIP BUILDING. 

There are twenty million acres of timber-lands in Washington Territoryi^ 
Of several estimates made by the most experienced timber-surveyors, the 
lowest places the average product per acre at twenty thousand feet; average 
contents per tree three thousand feet; value of standing timber fifty cents 
per thousand. This estimate is restricted to timber used in the manufac- 
ture of lumber, among which the following kinds are most serviceable. 

The Douglas Pine or Fir, {Abies DouglaHi) attains a height of from 200 to 
800 feet, as straight as an arrow. It is foremost in value and the chief tim- 
ber used in the manufacture of lumber for buildings and in ship-building. 
For masts and spars it is unequaled on account of size, straightness, tenaci- 
ty and freedom from knots. This timber is exported in large quantities ta 
all parts of the world. Spars and masts of this timber are being shipped to 
the principal naval stations of Europe. 

The chief engineer of Toulon, France, in 1860, in his report of the 
experiments testing the adaptability of this timber for masts, says: 

The principal quality of their woods is a flexU>iHt7 and a tenacity of fibre rarelj 
n^et with in trees so aged ; tkey may be bent and twisted several times in contrarv 
directions without breaking;. The masts and spars are woods rare and exceptional 
for dimensions and superior qualities, strength, lightness, absence of knots, and 
other graye yices. 

« 

Mr. Wm. Wilson Baunders, F. K. S., of Lloyds, experimented as to itiy 

strength and fiexibility compared with other woods, and published valuable 

tables showing the results. Dr. Lindley, the editor of the Oardener^a Okronide^ 

thus comments on these tables: 

None of the firs approached in strength the Douglas and Pitch Pine, it haying 
required 280 pounds to break a small bar of their wood no more than an inch an^S 

anarter square. Between the Douglas fir and Pitch pine whose strength was equaL 
Here Is this great difference, that while the latter snapped short under a t>re8sure of 
260 pounds, the Douglas yielded unwillingly with a rough and long rend. 

The Yellow Fir, (A, Orandis,) and black spruce, [A. Memiesii,) neither 

of which attains the altitude of the Douglas, though noble timber, are f oun4 

6 
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abundanUy west of the Cascade moantains, and are tised for the sam9 
purposes. 

The Hemlock, {A. Canadeans,) commoo throughout Westera Washing- 
ton. Considerable is manufaclured into lumber. The bark is used ia 
tanning; collecting it for such purpose has been pursued for many years in 
several localities. 

The Cedar, {Thuya Occidentalism) found throughout the Territory, abun* 
dant on the Pacific slope where It grows to an enormous size. Its great 
durability gives it yalue^and its lightness and softness make it of great 
utility in building, as a finishing wood and also for ornamental purposes. 
Of it the Indians build their canoes — with broad sheets of its bark they roof 
their houses— of the fibres of the latter they weave blankets and garments. 

The White Pine, {Pinus Strdbus,) abundant on the spurs of the Mountain 
Ranges. Considerable has been obtained on Hood's Canal. There are also 
other representatives of the Pine family. 

Of woods adapted for cabinet and orn^mental work there are several 
▼arities. Among them specially worthy of mention are the Bird's-eye or 
Curled Maple (Acer MacrophyWum)\ the ash, (Fragtnu$ Oregonus); the Oak, 
{Querctia Oarryana), and the Alder, (Alntis Oreg&na). At Steilacoom, Tum- 
water and other points these woods have been manufactured for twenty 
years into most serviceable furniture, most elegant picture-frames and other 
cabinet work. The Maple already extensively in use for veneering is varie- 
gated as agate, and susceptible and retentive of the highest palish. 

The annual exportation of lumber from Puget Sound amounts to about 
$6,000,000. When to this is added the home-consumption, the amount man- 
ufactured on the north side of the Columbia river, the exportation and 
home use of masts, spars, piles, &c., the importance of this Territory as a 
timber region becomes appreciable. 

Ship-Buildino. — ^For several years this occupation has been extensively 
pursued at several points on Puget Sound. In 1869, when this industry was 
first being inaugurated, that far-sighted statesman, William H. Seward, 
visited this Territory. He then observed ** sooner or later the world's ship- 
yards will be located on Puget Sound." That prediction fully justified by our 
resources, (abundance, adaptability and accessibility of superior timber, the 
presence of coal and iron ore, commodious harbors, saw mills of the greatest 
capacity with all the requisite modern improvements, temperate climate, 
facilities for the manufacture of cordage, water-power for machinery at 
eligible locations) is sow completely Terified. In an able pamphlet, ** Ship- 
building on the Pacific Coast," by C« T. Hopkins, Esq., the efficient Secre- 
tary of the Board of Marine Underwriters of San Francisco, the merits of 

eur lam'ber are thus «et forth: 

In 1869. the first Pnfret Sound luniber was landed at Mare Island Navy Yard, then 
In dharye of Commodore FarrafTut. He was much struck with its magnificent size 
and length, and freedom from the defects which cause so great waste in the oak and 

f»lne of the East. He therefore instituted a series of experiments to test its strength 
n comparison with oak and Georgia pine. We have never been able to see the Com- 
modore's report of these expert jienta, but they are said to have satisfied him of tho 
superiority of our red and yello 97 fir to either of the others. Shortly after these testa 
be remarked to Oeo. W. Presoott, of San Francisco, that *the question of the 
strength of this timber was forever settled; that of its durability alone remained to 
be tested.* The varied and abundant experience of all our ship-wrights, both la 
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new work and repairs, to st«ftin and sail vessels, on- salt water and fresh, has now 
fully determined the I<i8tinK qualities of this wood. These flrs« which constitute 
about on^half of the- dense (growth of timber in Orejron and Washiofctnn Territory* 
have become celebrated throughout the world for their mafrniflcent proportions, 
and the size and strenirth of the spars and lumber they supply. They frequently 
furnish sticks 100 and 1&> feet lonfr, 18x18, and even 24 inohe«» square, without a par- 
ticle of sap, without a rent or check, perfectly sound, straight and free from knots* 
FlanKs of this timber 60 and 90 feet lonir and of any required width and thlokne^ 
are readily obtainable, thus avoldinfc the necessity for more than one^hlrd as many 
butts or scarfs in a ship's sides, deck or fore and ait timbers as are sequired ia 
Eastern or European built vessels. 

It is needless to r<»mark that the (rre%t length of our lumber saves lab^r and 
fastening in scarfs and butts, gives jcreater elasticity to the ship's hull, and dimin- 
ishes the danger of springing a leak. Moreover, our firs are xaperior to oak in the 
tenacity with which they hold iron fastenings. B'>lts and spikes will generaUy^ 
break before they can be drawn or backed out of flr, and iron never becomes **s>ok'^ 
when imbedded in it, as it does when corroded by ttie acid which saturates all kinds 
of oak. When now we come to consider that this timber can be furnished in exhaust- 
less quantities at every mill on Puget Sound, on the Columbia river, and at every 
lumber port in Oregon and Washington at $10 to $20 per thousand feet (board mexs- 
Hre), in gold, inclusive of all mill work necessary in prenaring It for ship bullaing, 
while the Eastern ship builder must pay from $40 to $66 for his oak and piae, we 
begin TO appreciate the advantage we possess In this great item of lumber. 
The following Is a comparison b^ftween the present eost of this item for a ship of 
1,200 tons in Bath, Me., and at Puget Sound: 
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Seven hundred thotisand feettiirber and planks.... 

Three lower masts (in rough). . . .'. 

Three top masts ** 

Three lower yards " 

Three top-sail yards 

One bow-sprit 

One hundred and ten knees.... 10 In^l.lOOin. 
Two hundred and twenty knees 8 *' —1,760 '* 

Fifty knees 8 '* — 800" 

Bight breast hooks 13" — 104" 

8,96#ln. 



Beducedto goldatOOc ^ 

Blffereuoe in favor of Puget Sound. 



BATH- 



Price 



PUaST S'UND. 



$30 00 

4000) 
60 00 

125 00 
70 00 
60 00 

100 00 



9SiX 



Currency, Price 



ta^ooo 

1,200 
180 
876 
210 
150 
160 



2,040 



Chad 



$89,806 



M8 00 
125 00 
16 00 
60 00 
80 00 
25 00 
80 00 



60 



$12,600 
875 
4ft 

160 
90 
75 
80 



1,682 



$36,876 



$14,997 
20jnr8 



$86,875 



Here then is a saving of upwards of $20,000 in the cost of the timber for such a 
ship in favor of Puget Sound, and $20,000 compared with $86,000 is four-sevenths of 
the whole, or $17 per ton, or one-fourth of the price of the ship when finished, un- 
less she costs more than $68 per ton. Here Is an advantage affording a large le»>way 
Ser other items of oonstraction that might cost more here than at Bath. 

Mr. HopkiDS then cites the prices of imported materials, demonstrating 

eonclusively that if Judicious economy be need that the difference in this 

Item against Puget Sound need not exceed $2,000 or $3,000 for a ship of 

1200 tons. He then adverts to the question of labor, and claims that there 

is not so much difference against Puget Sound rates of compensation, as at 

first supposed. He sums up his conclusion, thus: 

Jle submit, therefore, that with honest, intelltgent and energetic management* 
and the employment of a large capital In shipyards at Puget Sound, better and stron- 
ger ships of a given tonnage can now be built from 15 to 20 per cent, cheaper than at 
any point on the east coast of the United States. 

It need only be added that numerous ships, barlcs, schooners and steam* 
ers have been built of Puget Sound timber and the number is annually in- 
creasing. A list of them would include the fastest and best vessels afloat, 
alike cred itable to this Territory and its ship-wrights. Also that the United- 
Btates Government, never fast to adopt a new idea or improvement untl 
thoroughly tested, is now building Revenue and other vessels, of this timber 

COAL AND COAIi LANDS. 

Veins and outcroppings of coal in almost every portion of Western 
Washington indicate its general distribution and inezhaustible supply. Oa 
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the Columbia river, lignite or brown coal appears In thin seams, extending 
cotkiinnonsly northward, the quality improying as we go north. The expe- 
rience of nearly a quarter of a century demonstrates the value of Washing- 
ton Territory coal for economical and commercial purposes. Mines acces- 
sible to tide water have been profitably worked, and the coal ranks with 
the best Pacific coals. 

Bbllinoham Bat Mihbs.— In the fall of 1853, coal was discovered on 
Bellingham Bay. From the first mines, 150 tons were shipped to San Fran- 
cisco, since which those discovery claims have not been worked. The mine 
of the Bellingham Bay Company, so long the only exporter from this Terri- 
tory, was discovered in 1853, opened the succeeding year, and has been 
in active and successful operation ever since. About one hundred tons per 
day are taken out, but the daily yield can be increased to 400 tons if necessary. 

Seattle Coals. — The Renton, Talbot, Newcastle and other mines are 
in the vicinity of Seattle. As early as 1854, coal mining was pursued by Dr. 
Bigelo^, on Black river, but with indifferent success, owing to the difficulty 
of transportation to port of shipment and high freights to San Francisco. 
The shipments of coal from Seattle to San Francisco, for the year ending 
June 80th, 1876, were 96,296 tons. Since Jan. 1st, 1875, when regular ship- 
ments began, the Seattle company have loaded 84 vessels, with cargoes 
aggregating 04,518 tons; Renton company 35 vessels— 17,939 tons; Talipot 
company 14 vessels— 10,848 tons. Total, 133 ves^ls— 128,295 tons of coal 
The shipments of the four previous years amounted to about 43,030 tons. 

Thb Skookum Chuck Coal Fields are situated on or near the line of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, about 20 miles from Olympia, and are but 
partially developed. The close proximity of these mines to the railroad, 
affording transportation to Puget Sound or Columbia river, and the good 
marketable quality of the coal give promise of their early development a|id 
operation. Ten miles south is the Rosenthal mine, with veins from four to 
ten feet thick, in close proximity to the Northern Pacific Railroad, upon 
which the tunnels front. Forty tons per day are being taken out, but with 
increase of demand, one hundred tons per day can be shipped. 

Puyallup Coal Fields.— P. G. Eastwick, a civil engineer of reputa- 
tion, after adverting to the discovery in July, 1874, and to the location and 
extent of the limited flalds, by him examined, sa^s in an official report: 

The coal beds discovered have been so numerous, and many of such a character, 
both as to size and quality, as to estabUsh beyond question that a supply of coal of a 



Suallty equal to any and ample In quantity to meet all the demands on the Pacific 
oast for years to come, can be economically and profitably produced from the very 
limited area which up to the present time has been but Imperfectly explored. 
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nited area which up to the present time has been but Imperfectly explores 

'ithin tbts field there are found the noo*cok1nff llsDlte or brown coal, a nymbi 

of varieties and quantities of bituminous coal which leave upon distillation, cokes 



t^ithln tbts field there are found the noo>cok1nff lisDlte or brown coal, a nymber 
of varieties and quantities of bituminous coal which leave upon disti" 
o| various hardness and density, and anthracite coal of good quaUty. 



Prof.W. S* Sheafer, eminent in Pennsylvania as a mining engineer, has 

just completed a thorough reconnoisanceof these coal fields. He describes 

the coal district as follows: 

Bxtending from south of Carbon, or Little White river, in a northwesterly 
direction, crossinirthe Carbon. Puyallup, White and Cedar rivers, a distance of fifty 
miles, and perhaps much farther north. Its width reaches westerly from near the 
base of the Cascade mountains on the east, until loet under the drift of the low val- 
leys bordering on Puget Sound. The coals belong to the cretaceous era; newer, 
Salter and with lees of oarbon or gas producing quaUtifee than carboniferous coals. 

Having analyzed the coal, he thus closes his report: 
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;^«i flodtbem to compare very fovontbly with all other prominent coalA on the 
Paoifio Coast, erivioR you an advantafre of at least ten per cent, fixed carbon over Mt. 
Diablo, /Belllnffham Bay, NanaUno, Ooos Bay and Seattle, maltins voura a better 
steam coal than either, but they have a larger percentage of volatile matter and 
therefore a better icas coal; they al6o have a less percentage of ash. 

These fields will be forthwith opened and a railroad thirty-one miles in 

length IB being constracted from Tacoma to the mines. Daring the past 

suii^mer, additional and important coal discoveries have been madein the 

Territory. Jas. Longmire) among the most reliable of our citizens, has but 

recently returned from a prospecting tour to the headwaters of the Kis- 

qually river. Implicit confidence may be reposed in his statements, that 

veins of coal strongly resembling anthracite, of almost endless extent and of 

great depth, can be reached from the shore of Paget Sound by a road over 

very easy grade, not to exceed thirty.five miles in length. Specimens of the 

Longmire discovery warrant the belief that as we approach the Cascade 

Bange the coal becomes denser, losing its bituminous character—that a e:eo- 

logic reconnoissance of the region will develop extensive basins of the 

very best character of coal in exhaustless quantities. 

FISH AKD FISHERIBSi 

Puget Sound and its adjunct waters, the Columbia river and its Wash- 
ington tributaries, are inexhaustibly sapplied with the very best of the use- 
ful varieties of fish. In Wilkson^s ** Notes on Paget Sound" the author 
most Justly observes: 

The flsheries on Puget Sound are those of the Sound proper and of the waters 
oommerolally appurtenant. Vicinity makeb appurtenance. The cod, hake and hali- 
but of Alaska, and the North Pacific generally, are about 800 mtles nearer to the 
drying racks on Puget Sound than to those of San Francisco. Therefore they belong 
to Puget Sound— and Puget Sound will take that trade in fish, when ever she wants 
It.'* He further asserts, *' The variety and abundance of fish of the highest excel* 
lenoe in Puget SouDd, is as striking a characteristic of those waters as are its timber 
and its climate.'* He adds *'I have said that the Ash of the coast up to Alaska 
belonged to Puget Sound by force of vicinage. They belong to it as a commodity by 
force of climatic law. The cod-fish cured in San Francisdo, is dried into horn. 
The climate is too hot and dry for the business of curing fish. It can never be estab- 
lished there. The atmosphere of Alaska is a suspended rain, and fish cannot be 
cured there. The air on Puget Sound, on the contrary, has the requisite coldness 
and moisture and evenness to perfectly cure this fish. In like manner, Puget 
Sound is bound to have a monopoly of what is left of the American whaling busi- 
ness. The Strait of Fuca Is distant but from ten to eighteen days frond the best 
Kound left to harpooners. Puget Sound is the cheapest and best place in the Pacific 
which to build, fit out, refit, repair and discharge. 

The late Joseph Cushman, so well known and highly beloved by the 
early settlers of Puget Sound, in an able article on this subject thus writes: 

Prominent among the resources of the Puget Sound country, is the building of 
fishing schooners and the using of them in the northern cdd-flsheries. The cod and 
halibut banks in the Noith Pacific, are known to be numerous, and fish abundant. 
Puget Bound has unrivalled advantages for prosecuting these fisheries. With no 
rivalry from the East or elsewhere; with abundance of fish, unfrequent storms 
during the fishing season, the best climate to cure fish, safe harbors,- salt by the 
cargo at a comparatively low price, and all the requisite provisions for an outfit, it is 
scarcely possible to overrate the advantages of this region as the centre of the great 
flsheries of the North Pacific. The Sound waters are full of clams and small fish for 
bait. Good ship timber can be had near the shores for the mere cost of cutting, 
dituated only a few days' sail from the best fishing grounds, the Sound must become 
the main depot of business. Fish cannot be properly dried in Alaska or California; 
the climate of the former being changeable and too damp, and the latter too hot 
and dry. Finally, the market is extensive and highly remunerative. 

These very respectable authorities are fully sustained. The North Pacific 
Fisheries, as also the local fisheries within the Territory, are already com- 
mercially important, and in the very early future will prove a most fertile 
source of wealth. 

On Puget Sound, since the earliest settlement, fish in considerable quan- 
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titles have been cured and salted — oil has been largely manufactured—- butas 
a business fishing has yet to be commenced. Experiments in the cuTing of 
cod, salmon, halibut and herring have been successfully tried at numerous 
points, but as yet have merely developed that fisheriea on a grand scale 
could be judiciously established, that such is a most promising field for the 
investment of labor and capital. Here the hardy fishermen (Italians, Amer- 
icans and natives,) not only supply our towns with fresh fish for the table, 
salmon, halibut, cod, smelt, rock-cod, fiounders, perch, trout, etc., but are 
steadily engaged in catching dog-fish for the manufacture of oil. 

Herring.-— Capt. Hammond, of Port Madison, has for several years 
engaged in putting up cod, salmon and herring. The past few years, herring 
has been the 8p::cialty. He turns out 10,000 boxes of smoked herring per 
annum, equal in flavor and as well cured as the best Eastern brands. He 
also largely engages in the manufacture of oil, by pressing the herring, pro- 
ducing an average of 2,000 gallons per month. Establishments for curing 
herring have been in successful operation on San Juan Island and at other 
points on the Sound, but I am without reliable data to state the product. 
This valuable fish resorts to the various bays and inlets of the Sound in pro- 
digious numbers, in early spring. Caught in nets during their prime they 
are equal to the herring of the Atlantic side. 

Halibut of enormous size and delicious flavor abound in the Lower 
Sound, Bellingham Bay, the Gulf of Georgia, and ofi the coast all the way to 
Alaska. But very little has been done in curing this valuable fish. Some 
seasons limited quantities of dried and smoked fish, napes and fins, have 
been put up on the Sound, and for years the cities of San Francisco, ForU 
land, and on the Upper Sound have been abundantly and constantly supplied 
with the fresh article. 

The Oolachan, (Eulaghan) or candlefish is found along the coast from 
Gape Blanco to Sitka. It appears in immense shoals and is caught with the 
scoop net or rake, a long pole flattened so as to pass with facility through 
the water set with nails or teeth, which, when swiftly thrust into the water 
transfixes the fish in the teeth. This fish resembles the smelt, is of very 
delicate flavor, and so fat when dried it becomes inflammable—hence its use 
by the Indians as a candle and its name. The Indians formerly caught great 
quantities, and of them made oil. Salted in casks or kegs, they have long 
been an article of trade by the Hudson's Bay Company, and are now 
dried and put up in boxes similar to herring. 

Cod.— There are several vareties found in Puget Sound, at the mouth of 
the Strait of Fuca and northward along the coast. The most extensive 
banks commence off* the northwest end of Vancouver Island, thence north, 
beyond Alaska^ The true Newfoundland cod is here, equal in flavor to the 
fish of the Grand Bank. Those of the inland narrow waters are inferior in 
Bize to the Atlantic cod, but on the outlaying banks, especially as we go 
north, they attain the size of the Eastern fish. Fishermen assert that- the 
smaller fish of the Sound are the young of the deep-sea fish, as they resemble' 
In every particular but size. For several years cod-fishing has been followed 
both on the Sound and up the coast, but reliable statistics are inaccessible* 
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The Stubgeok, very abundant in the Columbia riyer, differs greatly 
ilrom the fish of the Atlantic rivers. It attains greater size, the flesh 1$ not 
80 tough, and is devoid of the yellowish tint and oily taste of its Atlantic 
cogener. So abundant is this fish in Fraser^s river and the interior lakes of 
Biitish Columbia, that isinglass produced from it, has long been an export 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

Among edible fish must be included the great variety of table-fish 
furnished during the proper season, conspicuous among which are smelt, 
sardines, rock cod, flounders, perch, and a host of others. Oysters abound 
in several of the inlets. At Shoalwater Bay they are an article of export. 
Of clams there are several kinds, and other shell fish in abundance. Crabs 
are large and fine flavored. We have no lobsters, save diminutive varieties 
found in the fresh water streams near the mouth of the Columbia. Fish are 
also utilized in the production of oil, chief among which is the dog fish, 
common to the whole coast, and caught on the Sound in vast numbers. The 
annual manufacture of oil on Puget Sound from this fish alone reaches 
$150,000. 

The Whale.— Outside of Cape Flattery, near enough the coast to 
warrant the constant employment of Makah Indians in their capture, whales 
of Immense size are numerous. Of these the principal frequenting these 
seas are the Sperm whale, California gray. Right whale, and Sulphur-bottom^ 
Up the Strait and in the Gulf of Georgia the Hump-backs are quite numer- 
ous. The Indians are about the only parties engaged in whaling in these 
waters, and they use the oil mostly as food. Still a considerable quantity of 
whale-oil is annually produced in this Territory. The other sea or marine 
animals inhabiting these waters are porpoises of several species, from which 
considerable oil is made, the Hair and Fur Seal and the Sea Otter. 

Salmon — ^We have left to the last, however, the most important fish ia 
this Territory, regarding the immensity of the quantity or the use made of 
it for food. Including the several species of trout so abundant in every 
stream, there are not less tbanlft different varieties of ScdfMmidx in the waters 
of this Territory. The finest salmon for size and flavor is the Spring Silver 
Balmon, usually called Chenook Salmon. It is the principal variety which 
has attained commercial value. These salmon literally crowd the bays, 
inlets and fresh water streams during certain seasons. Attempted estimates 
of their numbers would hardly be credited. From the advent of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company curing and salting salmon have been pursued by the 
Whites, and from the earliest American settlement, salt salmon has been a 
staple upon the Sound. From year to year fisheries have been carried on 
upon Puget Sound, some seasons, with great success. Since 1851, upon the 
Columbia river salting and barreling salmon have been extensively pursued, 
and now the two chief parsuits on the Lower Columbia are the fisheries and 
canneries. The former are barreling establishments, where the fish are 
salted and barreled; in the latter they are preserved in cans, both fresh and 
spiced, or pickled. In 1867. A. Hapgood, Wm. Hume and George Hume, 
Introduced the canning bu^ness at Oak Point, Washington Territory, put- 
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tiog up that year, 10,000 cases, each contaiaing 48 one-pound cans. Hon. 
A. S. Abernethy of Oak Point, W. T., furnishes statistics of canneries on 
the Washington side with the product for 1874-5. 

Nams. 1974. 1876. 

(No. of cases, 48 lbs each.) (No. of oases, 48 lbs eaeh.) 
4. Hapgood ...... 2S,Q00 .... 20,000 

R. D.Hume 81,000 ... - .31,409 

Joseph Hume ...... 80,000 .... 87,000 

Willfam Hume 21,000 1«,000 

Outtins&Ck). - 80,0u0 .... 22,000 

F. M. Warren 87,000 86,000 

J. L. Hepburn - - - • - - 18.000 .... iS^MO 

J. Q. Meffler - 16,100 81,943 

Total number of cases - - 195,160 .... 166348 
Total number of pounds * - 9,867.680 .... 7,702.464 
Total value .... $976,80000 ... $884,81600 

The redaction in 1875 is attributable to falling off in s^ipply offish, some 
seasons being more profitable than others. Sach possible dimination of the 
** catch" is guarded against by contracts containing proviso " if the fish can 
be obtained." Several new establishments will be opened this year, and 
the product of 1876, if season prores tavorable, will doubtless reach|l,O0O,« 
000. The total value of this fishing industry will be realized, when it is 
stated that in addition to the above, each cannery annually puts up from 
800 to 800 barrels of salmon and salm6n bellies for exportation. 

Hop Culttjrb. — ^The hop requires a deep, alluvial, sandy loam, rich but 
friable, allowing the roots to strike deep without obstruction. Such soil is 
afforded by the bottom lands and valleys of Washington Territory. Several 
years' successful cultivation justifies the assertion that the climate of Puget 
Sound seems peculiarly favorable. Ezra Meeker, an old settler, who has 
written much and well on the resources of the Territory, himself the pioneer 
of hop culture in the Puyallup Valley, and largely identified with this 

industry, under date of April 8th, 1876, thus writes: 

In the springs of 1864, about one-balf acre of hops was planted In Puyallup Valley* 
In the orchard of the late Jacob Meeker. This was the introduction of hop culture 
in that valley. The irield that year was nearly 800 pounds, which sold for 85 cents 
per pound. Three varieties have been tried, but all are discarded except the ^ £ng- 
fslish Cluster." There has been an increase everyyear, until there are now forty- 
seven hop-yards, AgKressAtlng nearly 400 acres, $75,000 capital invested. Riving employ- 
ment the year round to about one hundred hands, necessitating duriocr harvest, say 
one mooth commencing early in September, 1,200 pickers and 160 additional helpers. 
The crop of 1878 was estimated at ninety thousand pounds ; that of 1874 at a ({uarter 
of a million pounds. 

The crop of 1875, amounted to four hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds, 
and sold for an average of eleven cents per pound, the lowest average price received 
since the business was inaugurated. 

The crop of 187618 estimated at six hundred thousand pounds, and Is more likely 
to go over than under that figure. 1 he average price for hops for ten years has beeu 
for all engaged, twenty-one cents per pound. 

The inducements to epgage In this Industry, are: 

1st. Certainty of crop; no failure or casualty affecting the crop during our expe- 
rience of twelve years. 

2d. Early bearing as compared with other hop districts. My own experience, 
for first year's planting, has been an average of over one thousand pounds per acre, 
usually planted in March and harvested in September, and this extending through 
a period of nine years. I harvested from a few acres of new planting last year one 
thousand seven hundred pounds per acre. 

8d. The wonderful yield. I estimate the average has been, for the whole period 
named, nearly one ton of dry hops per acre. I know of one yard of six acres yieJd- 
iiig three thousand pounds per acre, the second year fiom planting: of other yards 
averaging two thousand five hundred pounds per acre after the first year, for a 
series of years. These crops are without manuring, and with no visible diminution 
in the yield, even after ten years' cropping. 

4th. The certainty of the crop assures to us the benefit of a season of high prices, 
occasioned by the failure elsewhere of crops. 

5th. The low cost of production. Extraordinary facilities for securing suitable 
soil, poles for stocking the yard, fuel for drying, ahd cheap labor for piCKlng, aU 
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eotnbined, enable ua to. bale bops, -at a oost not to exoeed ten oents per po^ind. 



The causes rendering bop culture so successful, are: 

sp and fertile, and 
ccoi for the development of the crop; 



let. The soil and climate are pecollarly adapted. The season islonir, the soil 
deep and fertile, and tne temperature equable, neyer excesiively hot, neither tOQ 



8d. The crop is entirely free from insects or disease. ' 

8d. Hops o&n be produced cheaper here than in any other known locality, and 
withal are of superior quality. 

In other countries ibis crop has been expected to fall as often as once in 
three years^ quite usually in alternate years, but those of the Pnyallup Val* 
ley have been exempt from blight, rust or failure. The cheapness of land^ 
abundance, accessibility, and small cost of poles, the presence of and ability 
to secure cbeapr native labor in picking, accessibility to market, assure the 
continued importance of this industry. In the yalleys of the Snohomish, 
Nesqually, Des Chutes and other Puget Sound' affluents the hop has already 
been introduced with like promise of successful cultivation.- 

SrooK-RAisiNa akd Wool.— Two-thirds of the area of Basteru' Washing- 
Ion and a large proportion of the open land of the Western Section are admi- 
rably adapted to grazing. Bunch-grass abounds everywhere, though in some 
places adjacent to the Columbia considerable white sage is intermixed. This 
tmnch-grass, Jeffery, a distinguished English tourist and botanist, pronounced 
as the most valuable pasturage within his knowledge or observation. Says 
he: *^ It has the peculiarity that it never ceases to grow, thus, however, 
apparently dry the exterior, the heart, shrouded from view, is always green, 
even in the depth of winter.'* Experienced stock-raisers attest its virtue in 
t^ir description: " It cures standing almost as good as hay and retains its 
nutrition." Whether growing the year-round or cured, certain it is that 
stock keep fat on these bunch-grass plains the winter through. Mild winters, 
light or no snow, the region well watered, are the favoring conditions which 
constitute Eastern Washington, a never-failing, immeasurably extensive 
stock-range. The rain-fiiU during winter being light, sheep raising is Tery 
successful. For years cattle have been exported to Western Oregon; Wash- 
ington and British Columbia. Already this season over 10,000 head have 
been driven East of the Bocl^ MountaiDS principally into Wyoming. When 
tran^ortation by the great Northern Road is afforded,' these plains will in 
great measure furnish Eastern Markets. The repucation<o€ Walla Walla 
horses, their cheapness in the valley, their high price abroad as'raeets^ road- 
sters and draft horses are already well known. Sheep succeed throughout 
Uie Territory— better in the East. Inferior breeds average 6 lbs. of wool per 
annum, the finer stock producing as good returns as in the most favored 
localities. Ota wool having generally been sent to California or -Oregon, 
has lost its identity^-but those markets have been increased by our contribo- 
tion in the last 15 years, at least 95,000,0001 There is but one woolen manu- 
factory in the Territory, successfully operated at Dayton, in the Walla 
Walla Valley. Our mutton, good the year round, is unsurpassed the world 
over. 

Eduoatiokal.— The Tenltory- enjoys a good' common school system, 

and is as well suppled with schools, as could be expected. An increasing 

interest is manifested in education, the schools, are well attended and the' 

standard of scholarship is steadily improving. At the public or district 
7 
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ecbools, the ordinary English branches are tadglit, bdt in the larger cidet 
and towns there are niimerous private schools where an academic course 
Can be secured. The Territorial University is located at Seattle, under the 
control of Regents, appointed by the Governor, ^here students of both sexes 
are received. There is a Territorial Superintendent of Education and i 
Superintendent of schools for each county. The fund' for the support of 
schools IS created by a tax in each county of 4 miflt; the interest of money 
derived from the sale of school lands, and fines for certain misdemeanors. 
This fund is apportioned to the various school dfslHets, according^ to thd 
i»amber of children in each district between 4 and 1A years of age. Books of 
a sectarian character are excluded as text-books, add' nodenomluattonaldbo' 
trine is permitted to be taught. The school returns for 1875, sh shown by 
tie report of the Territorial Superintendent ttAketbe following exhibit: 
School Districts 267, school housed, 319, schools tanitbt 319. Persons within 
school age, 10,080, number attending school, 6,690, ttmonut paid to teachers, 
$53,557. 

HowTOOBT TO WASHtNOTOK TftftBiToiiY.-— Bhmot^nesB IS the osuse of 
IVashington having so lohg^ remained a territory^ Were the North^HH 
Pacific. Railroad completed the question of aoeeiKibiliiy would besettlbd; 
Till that ^'consummation devoutly to be wished** tHe main route is vlU Saaf 
Francisco, up the coast to the Columbia river or direct to Puget Sound. 
The following hints wHl give the necessary information to Toc^rlsts' or 
Immigrants: « 

Parties from th6 Bast can leave the Central PiMslfic Railroad atEeltoa! 
790 miles east of San Francis^^o and by stage rea^h Walla Wftlla; from tbenc^ 
they can readily go to any part of the Territbry. Still it is more comforts;'- 
ble, quite as cheap, and about hs expeditious to go through to Sao Francisco. 
Arrived there^ those bound for Puget Sound wiDfilld almost daily oppdnu^ 
nities by sailing vessels and tri-monthly steamers of' the Pacific Mail Steftm* 
ehip Company, to reaeh any poarton the 'Sound. Tho^ bound for Easterft 
Washington, (and if elp^itiond travel be an ob}eet'^ any part of the Terri-^ 
igry,) wHl be best accotanifbdated' by the stdEtmers of the Oregon SCeamship^ 
Company, which make weeklj^trips from San Frineisco to Portland, Or6»' 
gpjou . Arrived at Portland; steAnidrs'lebve diaily fdr the Upper Coluitabia by< 
which departs of Eastern Washington ai^ reached. Thel'eis alib dMjr 
fHimmunicatlon; Sunday excepted, by steimefs toStalama, and thence by* 
the {Northern Pacific Railroad: to Puget Soiindi On' the Sound steftmerti: 
afford daily >c6«rtuinication wlkherery port or pla»Mdtuated on' thai inland^ 



ItlslessfhsQtk'qUaiAer^BenturysinSce WasbiUgt^ftft wus^ected as a T^t^ 
Hlory; Lete-than a geaerittion since th3 soveretgAIvy* of the eoit wIeis con- 
firmed in our glorious country. And now at the clojie of the nation's fitst' 
centennatyj what can bettetr illustrate American progress, Ametitan idea» 
American expansion, Amei'ici^n'patriotisni, than t&^Yeciord I h«ve traced of 
territory outlying u|K>n the fair Pacific; upon whose Mil', whose lofty meuiitiJ 
aki chains, whdfie lakes aUd mighty rivers is stampttl!the naiheof Wftshinit^ 
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ton, the evidence that planted there are our instltationSi that to the Westera 
▼ergeof the broad continent has been carried the spirit and teachings 
of 1776. 

Thousands and thousands of miles distant from this City of Brotherly 
Love, one hundred years ago capital of the United Ck>lonies of America^ 
Think of it That narrow belt between the Atlantic and the Alleghanies and 
Blue Bridge was then all of that nation whose grandeur and glory we now 
commemorate. Today my home is four thousand miles west of that tiU%m9 
thufs of American civilization, and yet I can visit my own native Philadel* 
phia in less time and with more safety than could our ancestry reach il 
from the foot of the Alleghanies. Vast leagues lie between us young mem* 
bers of the great national household and the elder states, but no distance 
shall weaken our attachment for all of you, for we are ail one, Epluribu$ 
Uhum is our pride and boast as well as yours— our only strife with you 
shall be a fraternal contest fbr our common advancement, our common 
glory. With a devotion not less than yours, we bring hither our first quar« 
ter-centuiy*s record of labor In the centenary of the forward march of our 
beloved country to the first rank among the Nations of the Earth. With as 
liearty zeal, we pray for her future* 

You named us Washington. In was an honor— it imposed a duty. If 
our Territory but appreciates that duty, to continue worthy to bear such 
name, itsprosp^ty Is assured. Father of light, liberty and law, Who has 
signally prospered us In our infant career, give us wisdom, patriotism and 
<ionstancy. Be with us as in the past, help us to grow and become an Inte- 
gral part of that glorlours Union of States, whose progress in its first ceur 
tury of existence— the Grand Exposition of which in these beautiful 
grounds has astonished the nations of the Earth, none more than itself, the 
CTaited States of Ani^Ti^» ||. 



